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On the Origin of 
the Element of Grandeur in 
the Antique. 






HE actual 
conditions of 
life among 
the ancient 
Greeks _ di- 
rectly tended, 

as we have 
attempted to 
show,*to pro- 
duce that 
breadth and 
grandeur of 
character of 

“which both 
the art and 
the literature 
of Greece give 
the faithful 
reflection. It 
is no_ less 
important to 
investigate those details of physiognomical 
treatment, both of the face and of the form, 
which concur to produce the unrivalled beauty 
we speak of, 

A critical analysis of the physiognomical cha- 
racteristics of antique sculpture enables us at 
once to point out the main difference between 
the outline of the Grecian face and form, and 
the general contours both of the most civilised 
nations of Europe, at the present day, and of 
Savage or even animal tribes. 

If we describe, on the profile view of any face 
a circle, of which the centre is in the orifice of 
the ear, and the radiusis equal to half the height 
of the head, or, more accurately regarded, to one- 
sixteenth part of the whole height of the figure 
when standing erect, the radii of this circle will 
furnish apt means of comparative measurement. 

: In the negro profile, the circle thus described 

intersects the outline of the face at the brow. 

The bridge of the nose falls within the circle ; 

but the lower part of the face projects enor- 

mously before it, the lower lip advancing be- 
yond the arc by one-fourth part of the length of 
the radius. The longest diameter of the head is 
that which is taken at thirty degrees from the 
horizontal, or from the chin to the occiput. The 

Same proportions, in a somewhat exaggerated 

form, prevail in the anthropoid apes; the chief 

difference being in the greater depression of the 
upper part of the nose in these animals. 

A well-proportioned modern European profile 
approaches much nearer to a circular form than 
does that of the negro, although the centre of 
the limiting circle does not coincide with the 
metric centre in the orifice of the ear. If we 
cut out in paper a circle of the radius previously 
given, and fit it to the profiles of which we are 
speaking, we shall find that, in the negro, the skull 
proper is depressed and flattened, so as to come 
within the circular outline, while the entire lower 
part of the face, from the root of the wings of 
the nose to the angle of the jaw, appears without 
the disc. In the modern European head, the 
coincidence of the skull with the circle is ap- 
proximately close, and the projection of the lower 
part of the face much less than in the African. 
But in the Greek head, the skull is compressed 
instead of depressed ; the anterior and posterior 
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parts of the outline come within the limiting 
circle with which the upper part of the skull 
coincides, and only the extremity of the nose, and 
the chin, from the upper lip to the juncture with 
the neck, project beyond it. The diameters of 
the profile, taken at different angles through the 
ear, differ but little from eachother. The longest 
radial line is that which is drawn to the upper 
part of the forehead, at sixty degrees from the 
horizontal. This is a seventh part longer than 
the radial height to the brow, which again ex. 
ceeds that drawn to the outline of the nose. In 
the modern European head, the two latter radii 
nearly coincide, and are but little shorter than 
the distance from the ear to the top of the fore- 
head. These details may be summed up by say- 
ing, that in the negro profile the mouth and jaws 
form the most conspicuous part; in the modern 
European profile the nose, eyes, and brow; and 
in the Greek the forehead, which thus casts a 
deep shadow over the cavity of the eyes. 

The physiognomical interpretation of these 
great distinctive tribal features appears to be 
this. In the negro tribes the animal passions 
are so conspicuously developed, as to form, it 
may be said, the key to the character. In the 
modern European head, observation of the 
material world, and disposition to the energy of 
individual action, are indicated. In the Greek, 
we find reflection, imagination, and a superiority 
of the moral and intellectual development over 
that of either the passional or the industrial and 
accumulative propensities. If we compare the 
doctrines of Plato with those of Adam Smith, we 
shall find a pregnant illustration of the truth of 
this comparison. 

Such being the general character of the Greek 
head, the several types representing the different 
gods, heroes, and chief subjects of the sculptor’s 
art, composed so many distinct varieties of the 
same general theme. In dealing with this branch 
of the subject, it is evident that the great Greek 
sculptors were bound by exact and well-con- 
sidered laws. The physiognomical indications 
of certain ideal impersonations were arrived at 
by careful study, and, no doubt, by careful induc- 
tion from observation. Once attained, the type 
became fixed. The Greek sculptors were not in 
the habit of producing in an undraped figure the 
copy of any casual model, and then indifferently 
naming it an Eve, a Venus, or Musidora. The 
vague lawlessness of modern sculpture was, 
happily, unknown in Greece. A definite idea, 
and, for the most part, a grand and beautiful 
idea, was embodied in every statue. The greatest 
sculptors wrought as men who had seen the gods. 
So brief was the period in which the sculptor’s 
art arose, attained its zenith, and commenced 
its decadence, that it seems probable that 
adequate study may hereafter enable us to 
determine, with extreme precision, the date 
of all the most famous relics discovered, or to 
be discovered. The work of the sixth century 
before our era, as illustrated by the metopes of 
Selinus, and the Apollo of Tegea, was rude, 
rigid, and recalled very strongly the Egyptian 
type. By the middle or latter third of the fifth 
century B.C., sculpture had attained its utmost 
grandeur. The works of Phidias, in 432, and of 
Polycletus, some ten years later, comprise the 
most famous productions of the Greek chisel, 
and probably the most noble human works yet 
produced. The former sculptor, in addition to 
the grandeur of his conceptions, and the mag- 
nificent breadth of his style, possessed, in per- 
fection, that scientific instinct of the sculptor 
which enabled him so to introduce into his work 
the equivalent of that which in drawing is called 
fore-shortening, as to adapt each statue to the 
position and point of view for which it was in- 
tended. In this religious period of the art, that 
which we may call chamber sculpture appears 
to bave been little known, as far at least as full- 


sized works in the round are concerned. The: 


story of the contention between Phidias and 





Alcamenes, the work of the former receiving the 
chief applause of all when seen in the studio, but 
presenting no approach to the excellence of that 
of Phidias when erected in the place it was 
destined to occupy, is confirmed, in its main 
truth, by a seated figure from the pediment of 
the Parthenon now in the British Museum. The 
thighs of that grand statue,—thought with 
justice to personify one of the Fates,—are alto- 
gether out of truth if regarded from the level of 
the eye. It would have been well for some of the 
persons who have been so perplexed by the 
attempt to design a seated figure for the Hyde 
Park monument that should be other than 
atrocious, to study this great lesson left by the 
Athenian sculptor. Of Polycletus we have the 
tradition, not only of the grandeur of his work, 
but of the exact and exquisite geometric pro- 
portions of his canon of the form. 

It is possible that the pathognomic expression 
of the face was carried to the highest pitch of 
excellence somewhat later than the age of 
Phidias. The Cupid discovered at Le Cento 
Celsi, and now in the Vatican, is probably the 
most beautiful relic in the world, and there can 
be little doubt that it is a genuine copy of 
the famous Cupid of Praxiteles. The name 
of Euphranor is given by Pliny as that of 
a sculptor who gave greater proportionate size 
to the head and limbs than to the trunk. Some- 
thing of this treatment may be traced in the 
Juno of Melos. With Lysippus, the contemporary 
of Alexander the Great, the very opposite style 
of variation was attempted, the head being made 
smaller than the canonical proportion. Of the 
influence of this school, the Venus de’ Medici 
affords the most striking example. 

During this grand and unrivalled age of art, 
while the modifications at which we have hinted 
were in course of development, the great cha- 
racteristic that the sculptor worked by law, and 
not by chance or caprice, was absolute. We 
may detect the hand of a Roman copyist of a 
Greek statue as much by the slovenly inaccuracy 
of his proportions as by the less sculptural 
feeling thrown into the finish of the work. 
Such we lately noticed in the statue of a Greek 
binding a fillet round his head, recently pur- 
chased by the British Museum. In the Greek 
work, certain exact proportions are to be remarked. 
The various types of figure had each a normal 
law. The foot was the modulus of girth, and the 
proportion of the length of the foot to the height 
of the figure was thus the key to the character 
of the latter. Thus we find in the Venus de’ 
Medici that the length of the foot is exactly the 
seventh part of the height of the statue, when 
reduced to the erect posture. In the Juno of 
Melos, again, the foot is very nearly 5-32nds of 
the height. But in each statue the girth of the 
waist is exactly three times the length of the 
foot. In the former, the girth of the shoulders 
and of the loins, which are less easy to deter- 
mine in the latter, are each exactly four times 
that length. 

From the detection of so unsuspected an 
exactitude, which has so long mutely testified to 
the possession by the Greek sculptors of geo- 
metric laws, and of physiognomical rules, now 
altogether lost or ignored, may be drawn an 
inference of a character yet more important 
than any discovery of a merely artistic cha- 
racter. The philosophy of Greece, its mathe- 
matics, physics, metaphysics, rhetoric, poetics, 
politic:, were all not only wrought to system, 
and taught by sophists and philosophers, but 
were reduced, at least in outline, to writing. It 
is not too much to say that almost the entire 
outline of Western philosophy is based upon the 
works of Aristotle. But of the art of Greece 
no such record exists. Nor is it likely that the 
rules of art were ever thus placed within the 
grasp of the profane. This silence is not peculiar 
to Greece. It prevailed universally, almost to 
our own time. When, as in the more stable 
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empires of old, occupations were hereditary, the 
value and the sanctity of the oral tradition of 
art may be readily comprehended. As the circle 
of innovation extended, and as the artist became 
able to adopt pupils, or to instruct strangers in 
the art, the mystery of each craft was not less 
rigidly guarded. In cases where written in- 
structions, apart from example and actual 
training, are to a great extent in operation, 
secrecy can not be practised. We thus see 
how, among a highly-cultivated people, the 
functions of historic teaching were divided 
from those of oral tradition. Each had its 
appropriate province. Each has ever retained it. 
To fix the site of a battle, the name of aking, the 
authorship of an unsigned book, oral tradition 
has proved itself to be altogether untrustworthy. 
Events can only be entrusted to the recording 
muse of history,—to the pen or to the chisel. 
On the other hand, any attempt thus to stereo- 
type the living learning of art must fail. One of 
the few Medizeval treatises of the kind that we 
possess, that of Picciolpassi on “ Majolica,” is 
already almost unintelligible, though written 
with the evident purpose of instruction. With 
the fall of the liberty or the autonomy of a 
country will perish not only its art, but the 
traditions of its art. It is only while the oral 
legacy is handed down, in the studio, at the forge, 
and at the bench, that art lives. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the 
sculpture of the purest Greek art is that of the 
pose of the figure, especially the inclination of 
the head. The contrast between heroic repre- 
sentation and Roman iconography is here most 
marked. The subject should be regarded not 
only from the pictorial or sculptural point of 
view, but as a physiognomical indication of no 
little value. We must not be induced, from dis- 
taste towards those dogmas of phrenology which 
are not only unproved, but, in the opinion of most 
persons competent to judge, opposed to physio- 
logical science, to overlook the great importance 
of the contributions which Gall and his disciples 
have made to the study of positive and of com- 
parative physiognomy. No writer, with the 
brilliant exception of Camper, has done so much 
to elucidate this important branch of art, of 
philosophy, and of ethnology, as have several 
disciples of this school. The large collections of 
busts, including those of remarkable criminals, 
that have been made by phrenological students, 
have a value that has not yet been fully realised. 
No indication of this class has been more preg- 
nant than those which regard what has been 
unfortunately termed the natural language of 
the organs of the head. All accurate observa- 
tion, whether of man or of beast, proves the 
certitude with which emotion or thought is 
translated into visible expression by attitude. 
The position of the head is the most striking 
detail of the general pose. The habitual car- 
riage denotes the ordinary habit of thought; the 
momentary pose, the ruling emotion of the 
moment. The stealthy crouch of the cat when 
about to spring, the timid glance of the hare, the 
broad gaze of the stag, the depressed ears of the 
horse when meditating mischief, are unmis- 
takable. Scarcely less so are the steady, open 
gaze of the honest man ; the shy, reverted glance 
of the coward ; the sideway toss of the head of 
the vain person ; the lofty bearing of the proud. 
In each of these, and in numerous other instances, 
the actual angle at which the head is borne on 
the neck is one of the most distinctive elements 
of pathognomical expression. In exterior nature, 
as in the mind itself, habit is formed by repeti- 
tion of similar acts. The proud man or the 
courageous man, while more liable than the ser- 
vile or the timid to the excitement of the re- 
spective emotion, and to its concurrent momen. 
tary expression, is likely to acquire a bearing 
habitually expressive of that tendency. There 
is not only a psychical, but a mechanical, mode 
of regarding this part of physiognomy. The 
position of the head, when at rest, is, as 
we have said, characteristic. It is also deter- 
mined, to a great degree, by actual form. The 
projecting jaw and correspondingly elongated 
occiput of the Negroid races determine an habi- 
tual position of the head that. throws the face 
towards the sky. The contrary form of massive 
forehead and rounded chin produces the opposite 
bearing, that downcast glance which artists have 
agreed with poets to call pensive. Camper, who 
first in modern times laid the compasses to the 
profile, has called attention to the question of 
form. But he has not sufficiently regarded the 
concurrent question of pose. In some of his 
diagrams he has attributed to the former what 
is actually due to the latter. He has given an 
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| has mulcted the latter in 1,6001. damages. 


angle as anatomical, while it is, really, only 


habitual. For in the profiles which he draws to 
illustrate the facial angle of 100°, which he attri- 
butes to Jupiter and similar heads, it will be 
seen that the radial lines do not start from the 
orifice of the ear. The artist must be more 
readily guided by pose, than by form, independent 
of pose. The former strikes the eye at once, 
the latter requires investigation of a minute, or 
even of an anatomical, character. It is, there- 
fore, with a double truth that the pensive pose 
common to Greek heads reflects the grandeur of 
the Greek character. Achilles, nursing his 
wrath in his tent, listening with repressed 
longing to the distant din of war; Ariadne, or 
Andromeda, deserted and downcast; Jupiter, 





sitting silent while Thetis embraces his knees, 
and pleads for her son,—are impersonations 
wholly Greek. They are faithfully represented | 
by Greek sculpture. Both the character and 
the plastic embodiment are foreign to modern | 
life. We might as well expect to see Aristotle | 
take the leadership of the House of Commons 
as endeavour to recall or to embody the ideas of 
the epic and tragic poets, or the epic and tragic 
artists, of Greece. Here is another element of 
antique grandeur. 

What may be the future development of the 
personal beauty, of the intellectual vigour, or of 
the moral grandeur, of any branch of the human 
family, is a question for the elucidation of which 
data are altogether wanting. We can only 
speak of what is, and of what has been the case ; 
and we decline speculation as to what may be in 
store. As matter of history there seems good 
reason for the opinion that races of men, like 
their predecessors in the animal kingdom, have 
passed through the phases of infancy, maturity, 
and decline ; race replacing race, but no declining 
people ever regaining their earlier vigour. In 
what quarter to look for the hope of the present 
age it is not easy tosay. Marks of decline meet us 
almost everywhere. In the most martial and 
most cultured of European nations the very 
general use of spectacles betrays an enfeebling 
of the reflective nervous system. In France 
stature has been reduced by many inches, in 
consequence of the wars of the first empire and 
other causes; nor is it the physical man alone 
that shows marks of extreme degradation of type. 
In Italy very wide-spread disease saps the bril- 
liant beauty which yet lingers in certain narrowly- 
limited districts. In England, the prosperity of 
dentists, and other symptoms easy to indicate, 
tell of anything but a vigorous vitality, especially 
in the young. In Australia the English race has 
bloomed into a new and delicate beauty; but itisas 
fragile as it is attractive. In America, the hard, 
pained, drawn, expression of the native Red Indian 
tribes has been communicated, without intermix- 
ture of blood, to the descendants of the European 
immigrants. Of the one ancient race, which, in 
its own Syrian country, still possesses some relics 
of its former beauty, the European representa- 
tions do not give any very hopeful promise. No 
human beauty is historically more famous than 
that of the royal and sacerdotal lines of Judah, 
of Benjamin, and of Aaron; but the prohibition 
of iconography, which formed part of the ancient 
law, and which is reflected by that of Islam, has 
left us altogether without the means of forming 
any adequate idea of that wonderful grace that 
was equally admired in the East and in the 
West, that was found fairest among the women 
of Persia, and that made Herod the Great 
tremble lest Mark Antony should behold the 
children of Antigonus. 

On this view of the case, it follows that the 
great period of Greece was one of the culminating 
epochs of race, and that in the most beautiful 
race of which we have any graphic record. It is 
beside the mark to contend that in this or that 
detail we ourselves, or any other nation, are or 
are not immeasurably superior to Homeric heroes. 
Let it be so, or not, it does not interfere with 
the truth of the determination, that in the relics 
of the works of the great Greek artists, from 
Phidias to Praxiteles, we have the reflection of 
the highest human beauty, expressive of the 
utmost grandeur of human character, that icono- 
graphic history denotes as hitherto attained by 
any family of mankind. 








Subsidence of Turnmill-street. — Mr. 
Clutton, the arbitrator appointed by the Board 
of Trade to inquire into the cause of the sub- 
sidence of Turnmill-street, which has formed the 
subject of a dispute between the Clerkenwell 





Vestry and the Metropolitan Railway Company, 


A NEW HOSPITAL IN LIVERPOOL. 


On Tuesday last a new hospital on a large 
scale, which has been im course of erection 
between three and four years, and which has 
involved an expenditure of more than 30,0001., 
was formally opened by Prince Arthur during 
his visit to Liverpool this week. The proceed. 
ings were of a highly interesting character, 
about a thousand invited guests being present. 
The foundation-stone of the building, which is 
situated at the south end of the town, in the 
immediate vicinity of the line of docks, was laid 
between four and five years ago by the late 
Earl of Derby. It is called the “ New Southern 
Hospital,” and its erection has been rendered 
necessary in consequence of the existing hospital 
having been found altogether inadequate to the 
requirements of the district. Before the opening 
of the building an address-was presented to the 
Prince by Mr. G. H. Horsfall, the president of 
the hospital committee, after which he was con- 
ducted through four of the principal wards, upon 
each of which he bestowed a name, and then 
declared the hospital open. The address pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness on the occasion 
was in illuminated vellum, enclosed in a silver 
casket, and bore the following inscription :— 
“Presented to H.R.H. Prince Arthur, on the 
occasion of his Opening the New Southern 
Hospital, May 21st, 1872.” 

The building, including airing-yards, occupies 
a piece of land, in the form of a parallelogram, 
300 ft. by 80 ft., and has what may be termed 
four frontages, being bounded by Caryl-street 
on the west, Grafton-street on the east, Hill- 
street on the south, and Cameron-street on the 
north. The plan of the building is arranged on 
the “pavilion” system. The administrative 
buildings occupy the frontage to Caryl-street, 
with the principal entrance in the centre, and 
the pavilions (or wards) occupy the frontages to 
Hill and Cameron streets, leaving a space between 
the administrative block and the wards free for 
ventilation, and the distance between the pavi- 
tions of 100 ft., which is open to Grafton-street, 
and used for airing-yards. The general dispo- 
sition and isolation of the building is best seen 
on the first floor, on which story the hospital 
proper may be said to commence, the spaces 
between the blocks on the ground story being 
filled up with one-story buildings, except the 
spaces left for areas and airing-yards. The 
building is of a simple Gothic character of 
architecture. It is constructed of grey bricks, 
with stone cills and strings, the horizontal 
lines being marked with blue brick in bands. 
The entrance-porch is of stone, with a deeply 
recessed and moulded arch, having the 
tympanum left for sculpture. A _ certain 
form of ornament has been expended on this 
doorway, the carved caps being composed of 
foliage designed from plants such as the poppy, 
and others having medicinal virtues. The gable 
is intended to be finished with the figure of an 
angel, and the tympanum with a bas relievo re- 
presenting the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The roofs form a good feature in the design, the 
ends of each ward having two towers each, and 
the centres also show high-pitched roofs, all 
finished with wrought-iron cresting and finials ; 
and it is worthy of note that the roofs are not 
merely ornamental, but eminently useful, and 
important parts of the hospital. The adminis- 
trative block is only two stories high in the centre, 
and three at the ends, so as to cause as little ob- 
struction to a free current of air between the 
ward blocks as possible. It comprises on the 
ground floor a large entrance-hall, to the right 
and left of which are placed the medical and 
general board-rooms. Behind these a corridor 
runs parallel to the front, from which are entered, 
on the right, the senior and junior house-surgeons’ 
sitting-rooms, and on the left, the house dining- 
room, and matron’s sitting-room. The patients’ 
entrance is at the south end of this corridor. On 
the first and second floors of the administrative 
block are the surgeons’, students’, matron’s, and 
nurses’ bed-rooms and bath-room, as well as 
several patients’ wards. 

The hospital accommodation provides about 
200 beds, and consists of accident wards on the 
ground-floor, and three tiers of wards for twelve 
beds, and two for twenty-six beds in each pavi- 
lion, besides many smaller wards for special 
cases and private wards in the administrative 
building. The wards and beds are spacious, 
and attached to each ward adjoining the stair- 
case, are nurses’ sitting-rooms and sculleries, 
food lifts being provided from and to each 
scullery, and foul-linen shoots on each landing 
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to receptacle below on the ground-floor. On the 
ground-floor, on the east of the corridor between 
the ward blocks, are placed the post mortem, 
dead-house, dispensary, and laboratory, the 
access and exit from dead-house and post mortem 
rooms being so arranged as to be quite private. 
In the centre of the corridor to the east, on the 
first-floor, is the chapel, and to the west the 
operating theatre. The patients’ food is pre- 
pared in the serving -room, in which there 
is a hot table, and from this the trays are 
supplied, and sent to each floor of the wards 
by “lifts.” A hydraulic “lift” for patients from 
the ground-floor to each floor of the wards is 
also provided. 

The architects for the building are Messrs. 
Culshaw & Summers, of Liverpool; the chief 
contractor being Mr. George Rowe, also of 


Liverpool. 





MORE NOTES AT THE ACADEMY. 


Wanverinc through the eastern and less 
frequented quarter of the Academy galleries, 
the visitor comes with a sense of sudden 
refreshment upon the three pictures by 
Mr. Boughton, hung in a row in gallery VII.: 
“Spring-time,” the “Flight of the Birds,” and 
the “ Coming of Winter” (579, 580,581). This 
artist, pretty well known already by his pic- 
tures of English figures and manners of the 
period ‘when the first George was king,” is one 
who has struck out a path of his own, wherein 
the present contributionsshow a marked advance, 
both in feeling and breadth of execution. These 
are of that type of work of which, in a quite 
different manner, Mr. Walker furnishes examples, 
wherein the feeling of landscape and figure is 
blended so that the one seems inseparable from 
the other in its effect on the mind. “Spring- 
time” shows us a single youthful figure in a 
nearly white dress, flowers opening in the grass 
at her feet, and in the middle distance a grove 
of trees with the early foliage beautifully indi- 
cated; the figure is charming in its fresh and 
simple grace. The companion picture, of the 
same type, is not less good in its way; but the 
larger one, the “ Flight of the Birds,” is still 
better. A wild moorland, a cold grey bit of sea 
on the left, two figures in the centre of the com- 
position, one seated and the other standing, 
gazing with varied expressions of melancholy at 
the scene :—these are the elements of a picture 
which is full of suggestive poetry, beyond its 
general excellence as a painting. Mr. Boughton 
has not struck so deep a tone before; we shall 
look with interest for his future works. 

M. Alma-Tadema is another of the artists with 
a specialty, who travelled out of his usual path 
last year, and has acknowledged a comparative 
failure by returning to it in this year’s Exhibi- 
tion. He, at least, has lost none of the powers 
which gained him his reputation ; and his Egyp- 
tian interior, “Roman Period” (524), with a 
mourning party watching around the mummy, is 
as fine and highly-finished in its architectural 
detail and surface, and reflected light, as any 
of his earlier works; the large tropical plants, 
showing as a back-ground through the architec- 
ture, give a peculiar tone and richness, by con- 
trast, to the warmer tints of the marbles, and a 
distinctive character to the composition. Among 
pictures showing a strong individuality in the 
treatment of a well-worn subject, is Mr. B. 
Riviére’s “Daniel,” standing with his back to the 
spectator, in the den, with a group of lions 
crouching before him with various attitudes and 
expressions of baffled rage and blood-thirstiness. 
As in his “Circe and Swine,” last year, the 
figure is a comparative failure; the animals 
form the picture; the long bony form of the 
crouching lioness on the left is admirable. Of 
Mr. Watts’s large picture of the “Curse of 
Cain,”’ we could better speak if it were finished. 
We do not think either the subject or the 
treatment very happy, nor, so far as we 
can at present judge, the colour; there is some 
learned drawing in it. Among the few foreign 
pictures hung are one or two clever ones in 
the same room as the last-mentioned work ; 
“Escadron de YArmée de la Loire,” by G. 
Regamy,” is a clever thing, with a grim and 
certainly not patriotic humour in it; a row of 
extempore cavalry soldiers in motley garbs, and 
mounted on scarecrow-looking horses standing 
with their backs to the spectator. M. Tissot 
has two pictures in his well-known peculiar light 
scale of colour, “An Interesting Story” (389), 
and “Les Adieux” (644); the latter, a tender 
leave-taking of two young people through an 
iron gate, is most successful; the face of the 


young girl is charming in sentiment and execu- 
tion. Among other figure-pictures of sufficient 
interest and originality to challenge remark, 
may be mentioned F’, Goodall’s ‘‘ Bedouin Mother 
and Child,” lighted by the “after glow” (of 
course: how tired we are getting of that ex- 
pression !); Miss Edwards’s ‘“‘ Goodbye” (651) ; 
“A Moorland Road in Brittany” (911), by Mr. 
J. Knight, a set of figures straggling up a road 
through a mist of heavy rain, very clever and 
suggestive; “Ape and Infancy” (978), by T. 
Israels, a powerfully-painted old man and child, 
well worth looking at; and “Woman’s Work” 
(1,082), a fine, impressive, though exceedingly 
simple picture, by Mr. J. D. Watson, of two 
(Breton ?) women in the centre of a dark flat 
moor, laboriously piling up straw to cover some 
heaps of potatoes. We pass over sundry well- 
painted pictures, of Spanish subjects, by Mr. 
Burgess, an artist who is so far to be regarded, 
we fear, as an example of the fact that clever, 
careful, painstaking work will not in itself avail 
to give interest to pictures, unless the artist has 
something of his own mind, his own individuality, 
to give to them likewise. The one painting by 
Mr. Burgess, which has left its mark on our 
memory, is his single life-size figure, called 
“ Hyacinthe,” exhibited the year before last: 
cannot he put some of the same feeling and 
individuality. into his more ambitious works, and 
render them something more than mere groups 
of figures in Spanish costumes ? 

“ What is the object of landscape painting ?” 
is a question to be suggested by the two paint- 
ings with which Mr. Millais has followed up his 
last year’s début in this branch of his art. The 
crowds which the painter’s good name draws 
around these are not discriminating on this 
point. “It is a landscape by Millais, and we 
must look at it,” is about the extent of the art- 
criticism in most of these groups. If the object 
is merely an accurate transcript of nature, and 
nothing more, the success of one, at least, of 
these pictures, “Flowing to the River,” and 
“ Flowing to the Sea”’ (56 and 71), is complete. 
In the former the swirl of the swollen brook, the 
look of the draggled and straggling underwood, 
the damp from recent rain on the yellow leaves 
of the tree in the foreground, are given as well 
as any painting could give them, and with no 
look of labour or over-finish. The other picture 
is less striking in detail. In giving the trees on 
the further bank, the artist shows something of 
the same manner of painting the foliage in large, 
broad masses, with scarcely any attempt at 
breaking it up into “leafage,” which some of 
the French landscape-painters have carried to 
perfection in middle-distance trees. Yet do we 
opine that these pictures do not quite fulfil what 
we really want from landscape art, or supply 
what we shall yet get from Mr. Millais; that, 
while such successful reproduction of nature is 
both a difficult and a valuable achievement, it is 
valuable as a means rather than an end; and 
that the real end of landscape-painting is to 
create a sentiment, to speak to our feelings 
through the medium of pictorial representation. 
It may be said that a realistic representation 
gives us the same feeling as the scene in nature 
would impart. We doubt it in any case, because 
absolute realism is impossible, not to mention 
that the great element of motion does not exist 
in a painting. 

Two landscapes by Mr. Raven, “A Hamp- 
shire Homestead” (84), and “The Monk’s 
Walk” (657), are praiseworthy because they 
convey to us the poetry and the sentiment of 
nature rather than the material facts. In Mr. 
MacWhirter’s “Isle of Skye” (248), an impres- 
sion is sought as much in the choice of subject 
as in the manner of setting it forth; if the 


artist depended entirely on his powers in the 


latter capacity, his pictures would take a lower 
place in public interest than they do. Witha 


taste for grand natural subjects, he has acquired 


a capacity for treating them with an accordant 
force of style which tells powerfully ; but an 
artist with such a subject as this, the mere 
elements of which are so impressive, has an 
immense advantage over one who, like Mr. 
Raven, aims at rendering simpler and quieter 
subjects impressive: in the former case the 


individuality lies in the scene, in the latter it. 
This picture, how- | 


resides in the artist alone. 
ever, is a fine specimen of Mr. MacWhirter’s 


powers ; it is worth noting how much, we might 
almost say how completely, the real power of | 
the composition results from the introduction of | 
the black angular mass of crag which juts up! 





over an expanse of forest, “Noon” (110), has 
fortunately dropped that use of brilliant sun- 
light effect from one side of the painting which 
was degenerating into a receipt, and gave his 
pictures somewhat too much the look of a finely- 
conceived scenic effect; yet it may be doubted 
whether this picture can be regarded as en- 
tirely free from sensational treatment: there 
is a straining after an exaggerated effect 
of hot sunlight in the contrast between the 
golden lights and the strong blue of the 
shadows in the middle distance: every painter’s 
eye will see blue in such shadows under such 
circumstances; but it never can be in nature 
so nakedly apparent as it is shown to be here. 
The artist’s other quiet and less pretentious 
picture, “Dewy Eve” (550), though less gene- 
rally admired at present, has, we think, much 
more of the qualities which give permanent 
value to a painting. Mr. J.C. Hook is in great 
force this year; to comment on his four paint- 
ings would occupy too much space here, but we 
point to the best of them, “ As Jolly as a Sand- 
boy ” (390), not only as a capital example of 
this artist’s powers, but as a notable illus- 
tration of doctrines advanced in our columns 
as to the necessity of “conventionalism” in 
painting, as well as in other arts. Mr. Hook’s 
treatment of sea and sand is in reality conven- 
tional; but how? In this way, that no attempt 
is made for a moment to cheat the eyes of the 
spectator by minute imitation of texture; the 
water is not realistically like water, nor the sand 
like sand, but what he gives us is,—all that 
painting can fully and completely give,—the 
tone, the air-tint, the peculiar “‘run” of the sea, 
without any attempt at minutiz which cannot 
adequately be given in painting: the repre- 
sentation is really a conventional one, but 
through this conventionalism he achieves what 
is in fact the best and purest naturalism 
which painting of this class can arrive at. Mr. 
Peter Graham’s “Cradle of the Sea-bird” im- 
presses one at first sight as one of the greatest 
things its author has yet produced : an immense 
rocky precipice rising perpendicularly from the 
sea to the right of the painting, and going off in 
sharp perspective from the foreground ; a second 
study suggests the doubt whether this is equal to 
some of the painter’s former less startling produc- 
tions ; whether here, too, there is not _a sowpgon 
of the scene-painter’s art in the composition and 
arrangement at least. There are some fine sea- 
pieces by Mr. Brett, about whose merits and 











near the foreground, and forms the salient point | 
in the painting. Mr. Vicat Cole, in his fine view 


defects of style there is likely to be for some 
time a division of opinion, to result, we antici- 
pate (if the painter is true to himself), in 
universal acknowledgment of his remarkable 
ability. One other landscape, by a veteran 
artist, Mr. J. Linnell, compels attention from the 
very powerful effect of the sunlight which has 
been aimed,—“*The Ford” (664). We cannot 
think this a success: the colour is true and fine, 
but the “light” element is wanting; it is 
palpably pigments, and not light. 

Mr. Millais’s figure-subjects are entirely con- 
fined this year to portraits, one at least of which 
has by this time been more written aboat, looked 
at, and discussed, than is the case with most por- 
traits in these degenerate days. The painter 
seems determined to show how he can be, in 
manner of execution as well as in choice of sub- 
jects, the very reverse of the young artist who 
won his fame by a very different order of paint- 
ings. Those who thought at the time that the 
so-called pre-Raffaelite school was, in its most 
marked features, but a temporary aberration or 
exaggeration, may fairly accept the practical testi- 
mony of one of its original leaders to the same view. 
Whether in his present leanings towards full, free, 
and “thick” execution, this remarkable and ad- 
mirable painter has not given up some of the 
qualities, in execution at least, which make the 
value of a painting (as a painting) may be ques- 
tioned; distinction of texture, for instance, is 
less marked in the portraits of the Misses Arm- 
strong than one could wish to see it in a picture 
so largely filled with stuffs and other accesso- 
ries. The different characters of the three 
sisters are capitally contrasted and discrimi- 
nated, and the flesh tints, especially in the 
figure on the left, are a splendid success in the 
most delicate problem of colouring. In his 
other portraits, as in landscapes, Mr. Millais 
sets us thinking,—what is a portrait for ? That 
of Sir James Paget (554) is one of the most 
purely realistic representations (and one of the 
most successful, as such) ever shown; viewed 
as a composition, exception would be at once 
taken to the unbroken expanse of lecture-board 
which fills the larger part of the canvass and 
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forms the background to the figure. The painter 
has aimed here at putting the able surgeon and 
surgical lecturer before his friends exactly as 
they have been accustomed to see him in the 
lecture-room, without any attempt at producing, 
either by costume, pose, composition, or colour, 
anything more of a picture than the real scene 
of his every-day work afforded. The portrait of 
the Marquis of Westminster (567) is very much 
in contrast to this, and is in fact almost more 
noticeable for its fine and unusual tone and har- 
mony of colour than as a characteristic like- 
ness. The first work would be valued chiefly 
by those who know the subject, and wish 
for a memorial of him; the second would 
be valued as a picture by those who did 
not know even whom it represents. On the 
whole, is not the latter principle the best on 
which to make portraits,—to make them pic- 
tures as well as portraits? We should have 
thought the question could never have admitted 
but of one answer, had not Mr. Millais in the 
Paget portrait so boldly and ably challenged 
admiration for pure realism. The question 
involved is, whether we are to make the repre- 
sentation of an individual the first object, or 
whether we are to use him or her, so to speak, 
as an opportunity and excuse for an impressive 
pictorial composition ; whether, in short, huma- 
nity or art is to be the greater. Perhaps it will 
depend a good deal on the idiosyncrasies of the 
subject of the painting. Mr. Watts gives a very 
charming example of the poetic and idealised 
portrait in his likeness of Miss Dalrymple (215), 
sitting, in a green robe, by the side of a brook; 
but is there not here rather too obvious an 
attempt at effect, almost bordering on the 
theatrical? Mr. Watts is one of those artists 
upon whom benedictions should be showered, 
for that he has done much towards rescuing 
portrait-painting from the hopelessly tame com- 
monplaces into which it had sunk with ns, and 
which still form the majority in the Academy 
and elsewhere. But he has achieved the union 
of portraiture with high art, in other works, in 
a way not quite so ostentatious as this (if we 
may be pardoned the term). To blend the ideal 
with the real, to let the artistic fire shine 
through the versimilitude of the sitter, as if it 
were a necessary part of the conception and 
inseparable from it,—that is the triumph of por- 
trait-painting ; a triumph which the artist 
referred to has achieved elsewhere, but not 
quite here. The “portrait” is merged in the 
‘picture.’ This cannot be said of the portrait 
of “R. H. W. Dunlop, Esq.” (266). Mr. Watts 
has been fortunate in his subject here, and has 
given us a remarkably powerful delineation of 
a striking and, in every sense, strongly marked 
physiognomy, which required little more than 
successful and bold realistic treatment to 
make a picture. The arrangement of the 
light, however, so as to bring out the sub- 
ject in the most effective manner, is truly 
artistic. There are also the same artist’s por- 
traits of Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Calderon (the 
painters have taken to portraying one another 
of late), and Mr. Calderon in turn has painted 
Mr. Marks. Mr. Calderon’s “Mrs. Cazalet” 
(610), a full-length small-sized portrait, is the 
most powerfully painted work which the artist 
exhibits this year : the lady is represented stand- 
ing by the fireplace in an interior, in a gown of 
mainly a strong deep-red tint; the effect is 
unusual, but scarcely pleasing. These, with 
one by Mr. J. P. Knight, are the noteworthy 
portraits of the year: and there is Mr. Sant’s 
‘Mrs. Haldane Chinnery” (264), in a black 
dress and carrying a basket; painted with 
all the artist’s usual good taste and refine- 
ment, but not in the whole his best portrait ; 
the difficulty of the mass of black dress in a 
life-size portrait has not been quite got over. A 
characteristic and pretty child portrait is that of 
“ Madlle. A. B., Petite-fille de l’Artiste,” by M. 
Gallait (908) ; the little lady, about three or four 
years old apparently, stands, with one hand in the 
pocket of her pelisse, in an amusingly self- 
possessed and important attitude. Mr. Goodall’s 
portrait of the “Right Hon. Sir T. M’Neill” 
(545) is a successful painting of a fine, thought- 
ful, characteristic head; and many besides the 
readers of this journal will find interest also in 
the likeness ‘T. L. Donaldson, Esq., Past-Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Architects” (584) ; a very 
good likeness by Mr. Charles Martin. The same 
painter has a striking portrait of “J. R. Planché, 
Esq., Somerset Herald,” which is less successful 
as a likeness in the lower part of the face than 
the upper, where it is excellent. 

On the whole, portraiture is well represented 








this year, the proportion of portraits which are 
really interesting being greater than for two or 
three past years of the Academy Exhibition. 








GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 


THE Exposition des Beaux-Arts opened on 
Friday, May 10th, to the public, with upwards 
of 2,000 works in painting, drawing, and sculp- 
ture ; these being the selection made by the 
“jury” from the 5,400 sent in. The labours of 
the aforesaid jury must have been enormous ; 
but all visitors to the salon, excepting the dis- 
appointed artists, will thank them for having so 
far diminished the feast they place before the 
public; for, rich as it is, it needs must satiate 
when in such excess of the powers of human 
nature to appropriate. 

The Exhibition is very good indeed, as regards 
the works of art themselves: many of them are 
first-rate, and very few could well be spared ; 
the building containing them, the Palais de 
V Industrie, the shell of this rich nut, is not so 
worthy of commendation. 

After two days spent therein, the impression 
left on my mind is, that it is inconveniently 
arranged, ill-cleaned, meanly decorated, badly 
lighted, and awfully draughty. I remember 
having felt exactly the same towards the French 
galleries in the great International Exhibition at 
Paris in 1867. To be sure, this said Friday was 
the wettest day of a wet week; but why have 
blinds that cannot be removed in dull weather ? 
In a little conversation I had with the guardian 
of one of the rooms I remarked upon the bad 
lighting, and his reply was immensely charac- 
teristic of his nation : ‘Oh, no! it is the weather 
that is so bad.” “Yes,” saidI;” but what a 
pity to have blinds that cannot be drawn back on 
a dull day.” “No,—it is not the fault of the 
blinds,” he insisted, “it is entirely the fault of 
the weather.” “ Any one or anything but your- 
selves for the scapegoat,” thoughtI; and as I 
remembered the ease and rapidity with which 
the glass ceilings of our English picture-galleries 
have their linen blinds drawn across them or 
removed as shade orsunshine necessitates, I felt 
that this was yet another example in which 
“they” do not “manage those things better in 
France.” 

But to return to the pictures, which we must 
take according to the alphabetical arrangement 
of the artists’ names, this being de rigueur in a 
French catalogue. Allongé,—a charming “ Vue 
de la Ville du Puy ”; Alma-Tadema, who is hors 
concours, which means that the artists so speci- 
fied are beyond receiving any medal save the 
médaille @ honneur, “ Un Empereurromain,”’ exhi- 
bited in London last year, and a “‘ Féte intime ;”’ 
Anker, a clever and painfully-true representa- 
tion of Bourbaki’s soldiers in a stable, and cared 
for by Swiss peasants; Antigna, “ Aragonaises 
d’Anso,” with its play of sunshine and shade 
on the fine head of the tall girl who leans 
gracefully against a wall; Armand, ‘Défense 
de St. Quentin,” with cleverly-painted trees ; 
Appian,—excellent effect of early morning 
light on ‘ Flotille de Barques Marchands” ; 
Asselbergs,—clever ‘‘Coquelicots et Bluets”; 
Aubert, “Le Fil rompu,” a young girl 
spinning her thread of life, when Love comes 
up suddenly and snips it in two; Baader, 
“La Toilette,’ an admirable old man clip. 
ping a large white poodle, and interrupted by 
a black intelligent-looking spaniel, which lays its 
paw on his arm; Batut, “ Portrait de Malle. 
N.,” dessin ; Baudry, “ Portrait de M. E. About,” 
very clear, but so flat against its blue back- 
ground; Berteaux, “Avec ces Amis-li pas de 
Déception,” a studio with the lay figures dressed 
as men and women; Berthon, “ Loin du Pays!” 
Bertrand, “‘ Folie d’Ophélie,’”’ where she is dressed 
in white, and close beside it, but black-robed, 
‘Mort d’Ophélie ;” Betsellere, “ L’Oublié,” pain- 
fully real, the poor soldier having fallen insen- 
sible, face downwards, on the snowy, gory battle- 
field, he returns to consciousness, and half rises, 
to find himself left alone for dead; Bidau, “Le 
Printemps,” charming lilac and other flowers; 
Bonnegrace, portrait of M. Despléchin and of 
Mdme. M.; Bouguereau, “ Faucheuse”; Bréton, 
“Un Soir d’Hiver ; Brochart, pastel,—“ Position 
Critique,” a lady escaped from an upset car- 
riage, in a very bandit-suggesting landscape, 
and carrying her child in her arms; Cabanel, 
*Giacomina,” portrait, — costume Florentin du 
15me siécle; Cambon, “ Portrait du Marquis 
d’A.” ; Caraud, “ Jeune Fille portant un Chat” ; 
Cassagne, “Le Printemps dans la Forét”; 





Castan, “Soleil couchant en Hiver’’; Castres, : 


‘* Ambulance internationale par un Temps de 
Neige” ; Chapuis, “ Portrait du Capitaine L.” ; 
Charnay, “La Legon d’Equitation”; Chenu, 
“La Visite de Noces,’ — winter scene, the 
bride about to re-enter a country cart; Chin. 
treuil, “La Chute du Jour”; Ciappori-Puche, 
“Notre Dame des Arts et des Sciences,” beauti- 
fully draped figures,—dessin ; Claude, E., “ Cu- 
riosités ’ ; and Claude, J. M., “ L’ Antichambre,” 
sold for 1,500 francs; Clément, ‘“ Marchandes 
d’Eau et d’Oranges, Egypte” ; Coeffier, Mdme., 
two portraits; Compte-Calix, “La Legon de 
Géographie,” a youth of gentle blood, said to be 
the Comte de Paris, tracing PARIS on the sand 
for a pretty country maiden; Coninck, “La 
Péche,” an Italian boy, and a sweet-faced fair. 
haired girl; Cot, ‘‘ Le Jour des Morts au Campo 
Santo de Pise,” the girl stooping to get a light 
from one of the lamps affixed to the graves; 
Couture, “‘ Le Damoclés,”’ in chains, surrounded 
by every luxury, a classic-looking fine thing ; 
Daubigny, “Moulins 4 Dordrecht” ; David, J., “Le 
Laissez-passer,” épisode du siége de Paris, 1870-71; 
Delort, ‘‘ Une Embuscade,” four brightly-dressed 
16th-century figures at the foot of an old grey 
tower ; Déportes, ‘‘Mon Portrait’ ; Dieudonné, 
a pretty young girl in white; Dubos, “Le Pa- 
pillon,”’ a lady examining it through a magnify. 
ing glass; Dubufe, portrait de Mdme. H. S8.; 
Faure, “ Portrait de Mdme. J.,” in puce silk 
dress and black lace; Feyen, “ Les Glaneuses 
de la Mer,” exquisitely delicate and minute ; 
Feyen-Perrin, ‘Le Printemps de 1872”; Fau- 
caucourt, “Vue de l’Etna”; Galliac, “ Echo 
perdu,” two men, possibly army surgeons, en- 
deavouring to recall an ambulance to succour a 
poor griévement blessé; Garnier, ‘Le Droit du 
Seigneur,” he leading away a country bride as 
she comes out of church with her newly-made 
husband; Giraud, “La Porte défendue”; 
Glaize, “Spectacle de la Folie humaine,” a 
long canvas, decorated with painted scarlet 
drapery like a theatre. In the front stands 
the exhibitor in a 16th-century black dress; 
to the left is a bright-blue notice-board, 
which says, “The pictures of human folly 
are continually changing.” Those before the 
spectator are “Tuéries Bibliques,” where Jews 
are seen killing the Ammonites; “‘Tuéries Chré. 
tiennes,” where Romans are the slaughterers; 
“Tuéries d’Hérétiques,” in which Catholics are 
killing seceders of all sorts; and, finally, “ Char- 
lotte Corday and others going in a cart to the 
guillotine.’ This sad satire might well have had 
a fifth tableaw added, “Communists of Paris 
burning their own City.” M. Glaize also exhibits 
“Mort de Saint-Louis” and “ Portrait de M. 
Ferrier,’ both admirable. Goethals, “ Le Général 
Uhrich 4 Strasbourg”; Gontier,a garland of 
lovely roses ; Goubie, “Du Boeuf a Paris, 
Décembre, 1870,’’ six emaciated horses and one 
donkey. This picture sold for 2,500 francs; 
but surely not to a Frenchman—would he not 
rather buy forgetfulness than a perpetual re- 
minder of so melancholy an episode in his 
country’s history ? Goupil, “Une Nouvelle en 
Province,” another war picture, with a wonder- 
fully-painted Cachemire in it ; but why the hand- 
some girls are habited in rich satins so early 
in the day is a mystery to all but French 
modistes. Gudin, “Le Navire ‘le Lafayette,’ 
dans la Nuit du 18 Aodt, 1871”—pastel; 
Gués, “Jeunes Pages jouants’’; delicate and 
minute as any miniature, and looks as if painted 
on copper or ivory, so smooth is the sur- 
face. Hardon, ‘‘Une Allée du Pare de Cour- 
quetaine”; Hébert, “Portrait de Madame la 
Marquise de J.,” robed in white satin, the 
large wide-open eyes looking straight out of the 
canvas, and into the far-away future; there is 
no ring on the left hand, which is somewhat 
ostentatiously crossed over the right, as if with 
intention. The necklace of large pearls, each 
encircled by diamonds, and the strings of pearls 
on the head, all marvellously reproduced, show 
that to paint jewelry is rather a forte with the 
artist ; therefore the absence of all finger-rings 
is the more noticeable. Utterly unable to solve 
the mystery, we applied for information to @ 
gentlemanly Frenchman, who assured us that 
wedding-rings are not fashionable in France 
now! What next, I wonder? This seems the 
strangest of all the strange vagaries of this 
strange people. Some years ago, when the in- 
sertion of the words, “No cards,” began to be 
general after the wedding announcements in the 
English papers, Punch took exception to the 
growing custom, and grumblingly said, ‘‘ He sup- 
posed there would be no bride-cake and no wed- 
ding ring next.” If marriages were solemnised 
in Paris during the siege, surely no bride-cake 
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could have been made or eaten; and now with 
the banishment of wedding-rings, the prophecy 
ef our philosophic contemporary is curiously 
verified. Another instance of “how many a 
true word is spoken in jest.” 

Helmich sends an excellent picture, “ Un 
Coin du Feu, 16me Siécle,” in which a monkey 
and a dwarf are seen fencittg for the amuse- 
ment of a young, handsome couple, seated side 
by side in one spacious arm.-chair, while 
their pretty page leans against the jamb of 
the quaint old mantel-shelf. A portrait in sepia 
of a child by Mdme. Herbelin is very charming ; 
as is also Hirsch’s portrait of Mdme. M——; 
Hublin’s “ Jeune Laitiére Bretonne” has a very 
easy pose and pleasant face; Hue’s “ Manon 
Lescaut”? and “ Les Appréts’” are both ad- 
mirable; as is also Mlle. Jacquemart’s “ Portrait 
de M. Thiers, Président de la République.” 
About this last a little anecdote is told. When 
Mile. Jacquemart went to the salon, she found 
the portrait surrounded by brighter-coloured 
pictures, which utterly annihilated the sallow 
face and snuff-coloured coat of M. le Président ; 
so, on her own responsibility, she had them all 
removed and replaced by sombre-hued landscapes, 
and now her work shows admirably well; it cer- 
tainly is a fine thing, so calm and quiet, and 
looking a most excellent likeness. A ‘‘ Pommier 
en Fleurs,” by Kreyder, reminds of Millais’ 
“ Apple Blossom ;” but instead of the melancholy. 
looking holiday-making girls below, the French 
artist has filled his foreground with a mass of 
most charmingly-painted wild flowers. Lahalle’s 
“ Obséques d’un Soldat francais en Captivité en 
Allemagne” makes one think it was very good 
of the “spiked helmets ” to pay their captives so 
much respect. Landelle, “ Almée,” a beautiful 
creature in thin black net-like drapery ; Laurens, 
“Mort du Duc d’Enghien” in the ditch at Vin- 
cennes, looks ghastly and real; his brother and 
pupil sends two excellent works, “ La Mosquée 
bleue,” and “ Jardins abandonnés,”’ both scenes 
in Persia. A large picture, by Layraud, “ Brigands 
et Captifs,” is said to belong to the English 
Government; but why? The male captive 
bears a striking resemblance to the Marquis of 
Lorne: again, why? Lechevallier-Chevignard 
has a very excellent picture, in the stiff, rich- 
coloured manner, “ Antonello de Messine et 
Giovanni Bellini,” representing the latter habited 
as a gentleman, and having his portrait painted 
by the former, in order that he might watch 
the process of painting in oil, by which means 
(and meanness) he discovered the secret of the 
Messinese artists. Leclaire’s picture, “‘ Fleurs,” 
camellias, and yellow damask drapery, is excel- 
lent ; asis also Leloir’s, called portraits, two young 
efficers sitting on some felled trunks of trees. 
In “ Le Bac japonais,’” Lenoir has hit upon 
quite a novel subject—seven swimmers, whose 
heads only are seen above the water, draw the 
boat along. Lesrel’s “Le Dégustateur” is a 
charming little picture, most carefully painted, 
@ young cavalier, with a beautiful face and 
handsome black and yellow slashed dress, is 
testing the quality of a glass of wine, which he 
holds in his hand. The late Matthias Leyen- 
decker’s “ Perdrix grise,” apparently hung up 
against a board, and Paul Leyendecker’s “La 
Lecture,” are both good; as is also Lobrichon’s 
“Chateaux sur le Sable.” In her pair of water- 
colour drawings, “ Avant, 1870,” and “ Apres, 
1871,” Mile. Loire shows the melancholy con- 
trast of war and peace. In the “Avant,” a 
young country lad is seen carving his love’s 
name, Julie, on a beech-tree; in “ Aprés” he is 
returning home with a wooden leg, broken down 
and used up at twenty years of age. Loyeux, 
“Un Mignon” is a sad but fascinating picture ; 
the mignon exquisitely painted, and in a charm. 
mg costume of pink satin and white lace, is 
sinking mortally wounded on the steps of a 
house—possibly that of his lady-love—and is 
stretching up his hand to the knocker which he 
cannot quite succeed in reaching. Méry, “La 
Force prime le Droit!” Five apes are seen 
robbing a beehive, and getting fearfully stung 
by the bees en revanche ; the one who has over- 
turned the hive bears a strong resemblance to 
Prince Bismarck. This is known to be inten- 
tional, and the human bees crowd around the 
Picture, whispering and smiling. It is said that 
‘Several of the works sent in were thought by the 
Government to be likely to prove offensive to 

rman susceptibilities. On this representation 
being made to the gentlemen composing the jury 
of selection, they suggested to the artists to 
withdraw them, which they very wisely and 
patriotically immediately consented to do. This 
fact shows great good sense on both sides, and is 
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a step in the right direction of conciliation. 
Mesdag, pupil of M. Alma-Tadema, sends two 
charming water subjects, views at Scheveningen, 
reminding of E. W. Cooke in his best manner. 
Moorman’s “ Le Dessert,’’ and Mouillon’s “ Les 
Blés,” are both good; as is also Parrot’s 
“Portrait du Général B.” In “ Jacques 
Coeur,”’ Patrois preserves a worthy and patri- 
otic act. Coeur, who lived in the fifteenth 
century, had acquired a large fortune as a 
financier. Whenthe troubles and losses of his 
country occurred, he gave back his fortune to 
the Government, thus enabling it to raise a new 
army, by means of which the lost territory 
was regained. Picrus has two pictures, “Sancho 
fuyant la Cérémonie du Lavage,” very excellent, 
and with a wonderful marble floor; and “ Une 
Dame peignant,” who has a charming face. 
Perignon’s “Portrait de Mdme. la Comtesse 
Pepoli, née Alboni,” is very good; and Perrault’s 
“Le Mobilisé, 1870,” is painfully real and 
dreadfully true. In “L’Automne,” Pille shows 
a cleverly-painted old man, in a doorway, looking 
on at a dance. “La Moisson,” by Potémont, is 
another of those heart-rending war-pictures. 
Wounded soldiers in a field of ripe corn, being 
searched for by the Geneva -cross wearers. 
Protais, in “La Séparation: Armée de Metz, 
29 Octobre, 1870,” shows a large group of 
saddened French officers on one side, while on 
the other, long files of soldiers are being marched 
off under German mounted escorts. Some few 
of them are turning to wave “ farewell” to their 
deposed leaders. This is just one of the great 
charges in the present trial of Marshal Bazaine, 
the military judges declaring that on no condition 
whatever should any officer consent to be sepa- 
rated from the men under his command. 

Quesnet’s ‘Portrait du Docteur Lacroze” is 
clever; as is likewise Ravel’s “ Un Soldat, 16me 
Siécle.”’ Richomme, in “ Vergiss mein Nicht,” 
probably means that the departed German donor 
of the love-flower has conquered the pretty 
French peasant as well as her country. Roda- 
kowski, in “Sigismond ler Roi de Pologne 
vaincu par les Séditions des Nobles,”’ gives some 
most careful painting and admirable colouring, 
as seen especially in the black velvet robe lined 
with crimson satin. Saintin, in ‘‘2 Novembre, 
1871,” has reproduced another touching episode 
of the war; a sweet young creature in deep 
mourning visiting a tomb at Pére-la-Chaise, in- 
scribed “Honneur et Patrie.” Saintpiérre’s 
‘“‘ Bacchante,”’ semi-reclined on a panther skin, 
has a charming little face. Schenck’s “Chev- 
reuils, Effet de Givre,” is very good. Schlesin- 
ger’s “Peine perdue,” a Spanish-looking lady 
whispering to a sweet innocent bowrgeoise as 
they come out of a church ; Schopin, “ Derniers 
Instants de Duguescelin”; and “Vision du 
Cardinal de Richelieu 4 son Lit de Mort,” in 
which skulls appear mistily on the wall beside 
him; Schreiber’s ‘‘Premier Tableau, Premier 
Amour”; and Sebron’s “Cheminée de la Salle 
d’ Audience des Magistrats du Franc de Bruges,” 
are all very good. The subject of the latter 
picture will be remembered by many as that of 
one of Louis Haghe’s favourite works in our 
English water-colour gallery years ago. 

Sirouy has a noticeable picture, ‘ La Fortune.” 
The life-size nude figure is too materialised, as 
she stands aloft poised on her wheel; but the 
groups below are admirable: the king, who 
tightly presses his crown on his head, while a 
semi-nude, savage-looking creature clutches at 
it; the queenly mother striving to protect her 
child and her treasure-casket ; and so on, while 
the wheel of Fortune crashes over all alike. 
Thirion’s “Episode de Eruption du Vésuve,” 
illustrating the description by the younger 
Pliny, well depicts hopeless horror, and bears an 
especial interest just now; “ Les Sonneurs de 
Nuremberg,” by Ulmann, is a quaint subject 
admirably executed; Van Elven’s brilliant pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Hommages rendus 4 la Statue de Stras- 
bourg, Place de la Concorde, pendant le Siége de 
Paris,” will be remembered in the International 
Exhibition of London last year. Venot’s “Por- 
trait de Y Abbé de St. Denis,” is very 
good, as is also Vetter’s “‘ Mazarin épuisé par la 
Fiévre,”’ taking leave of his works of art. 
Villeneuve’s “ Portrait du Général de Cissey”’ is 
a fine thing. Von Thoren has a beautiful sky 
in his “Souvenir de Bade, Hiver, Soleil cou- 
chant”; Wahlberg some excellent water, in “‘Vue 
prise sur les Cétes de Bretagne”; and Wylie, an 
American by birth, has a clever picture in “La 
Sorciére bretonne.” 

Several good specimens of painting on porce- 
lain and other materials are exhibited in the 











gallery, to wit:—‘“‘La Marée basse,”—faience, 
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by Bouquet ; “ La Naissance de Vénus,’’—porce. 
laine, Mdme. Delphine de Cool; “ La Belle Jar- 
diniére,” after Raffaelle, by Mdme. Amélie 
Duburg,—porcelaine: both these ladies were 
born at Limoges; and “ Néréide,” d’aprés 
Rubens,—porcelaine, Mile. Djina Gomez. A. F. 
de Courcy has a fine enamel portrait of Mdme. 
de S.; and Froullé a shell-cameo of “ La Sainte 
Famille.” Two cameo portraits on agate-onyx, 
by Papillon, are excellent; as is also the “ Téte 
de Junon,’—creux sur onyx, with its épreuve 
en cire. 

Among the architectural drawings, a very 
curious triangular knocker is shown ; it is desig- 
nated “Heurtoir trouvé dans I’Fglise,” the 
église being that of the “ Abbaye d’Elne, 
Pyrénées-Orientales.”” Two suggestions for me- 
morials of the Siege of Paris, are anything but 
commendable; it is to be hoped neither will be 
carried out. The one, by Thierry-Ladrange, is 
called “ Autel de la Patrie,’”’ and consists of a 
square pedestal (with bas-reliefs on every side), 
surmounted by a huge terminal figure, on the 
shaft of which names are to be inscribed; the 
other is by Vaudoyer, and is still more ugly; 
the form is a circular pyramid, consisting of a 
series of steps, the front of each step to bear 
names or other inscriptions. 

Among the engravings, copies by Blanchard of 
two pictures well known to Englishmen, catch 
the eye: Francia’s “Dead Christ” in the 
National Gallery of London, and Holman Hunt’s 
“Christ in the Temple’’; in the latter copy, the 
figures look ,dreadfully dwarfed and stumpy. 
Descending to the sculpture-hall, we find the 
various works tastefully disposed in the glazed 
garden of the Palais de l’Industrie. The flower- 
ing plants are an exhibition by themselves : 
masses of azaleas and geraniums with, inter- 
spersed between them at regular intervals, green 
aloes, small caoutchouc trees, palms, and other 
green-leaf-bearing plants. The introduction of 
these amongst the flowers is very admirable ; but 
the custom of massing white round green, and 
then clustering all shades and colours of red 
together, likewise in masses, is anything but 
tasteful or artistic. Certainly the arranging of 
flowers and flower-gardens is best understood in 
England. 

A very pleasing group of sculpture,—but only 
in plaster,—is composed of semi-figures of 
Erckmann and Chatrian, the well-known authors. 
They are portraits; both of them face the 
spectator, and Erckmann’s left arm encircles 
Chatrian’s shoulders ; the group is by Bartholdi. 
Chatrousse, in his “ Projet de Monument aux 
Martyrs de |’ Indépendance nationale,” has intro- 
duced Joan of Arc and Vercingetorix clasping 
hands. Vercingetorix was a chief of the Gauls 
in the time of Czesar, and was conquered and led 
in triumph; so that, besides the chronological 
muddle, his career is no good augury for the 
modern liberators, any more than that of Joan 
of Arc. He seems, however, to be the favourite 
just now, for there is in the gallery an elaborate 
design, with four diagrams, of a proposed monu- 
ment to be erected to him near Clermont 
Ferrand. 

The present garden of the Exposition occupies 
about half of the enclosed space. The large 
coloured window at the other end, that nearest 
to Paris, is dreadfully shattered by the Commu- 
nistic shot and shell ; fully three-fourths of the 
painted glass is absent, but men were busily at 
work upon it. The rapidity with which all 
traces of the struggle in Paris are being oblite- 
rated is perfectly marvellous. A great deal has 
aleady been done on the beautiful Place de la 
Concorde in the way of restoration, but one of 
the eight colossal seated figures, representing 
principal towns in France, is still housed over ; 
while of the pair of handsome bronze fountains, 
that nearest the Seine is entirely absent,—doubt- 
less removed for extensive repairs. Galignani 
says the works of restoration on the Place de la 
Concorde alone have cost the Government 
210,708 francs. ‘To what sum the enormous 
rebuilding required throughout the city will 
eventually amount, it seems almost impossible to 
estimate. I see that the northern tower of Notre 
Dame is said to be under repair, “ several fissures 
in the walls” having rendered it unsafe : whether 
this is part of the same fiendish work I know 
not, but within the venerable pile we saw work- 
men engaged repairing the steps and paving in 
front of the altar, which were shattered by the 
Communists. 

The painted dome of the Panthéon is much 
injured, several obus having forced their way 





through it, and the exploded stonework having 
scattered about and done still more damage. 
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Some shells fell within the Hétel des Invalides, 
but none struck the dome. How the Sainte- 
Chapelle escaped when Paris was fired by the 
Communists is a marvel. It stands in the hollow 
of a square of buildings, the Palais de Justice at 
the east end being within 9 ft. of the apse. All 
these were burning at once, and yet the chapel 
remained untouched. The old gardien told us 
he was there the whole of that fearful time: he 
would not leave, but “ resolved to die with his 
charge, if it were destined to perish.” It is 
useless to write of the Ministére de Finances, the 
Grenier d’Abondance, the Hdtel-de-Ville, the 
Tuileries, and other sad heaps of ruin. Every- 
thing has been said that need be said; but what 
a fearfully interesting “Guide to Paris” has 
now to be written for future visitors. 

The puce sowtane of poor Archbishop Darboy 
hangs in the same little closet in the sacristy of 
Notre Dame, in which are preserved those of 
Monsignors Affre and Sibour. His is pierced 
through with the bullet that entered his chest 
and passed out at the back, and it is all dis- 
coloured and mouldy, with blood and with the 
damp of the grave into which he was hurriedly 
flung. Of eleven Archbishops of Paris eight 
have met with violent deaths. 

Two other victims, and, indeed, the two first 
victims of the Commnne, General Clément- 
Thomas and Lecomte,—who were shot by their 
own soldiers when vainly endeavouring to regain 
those fatal guns, 200 in number, carried off by 
the rebels to Montmartre,—are buried within the 
small military practising-ground close to where 
they fell. A black cross, with the name in- 
scribed, in a small garden, marks each grave. 
Belleville looks peaceable enough now, and well- 
to-do into the bargain; but walls are seen loop- 
holed, and houses specked with shot-marks, as 
we drive along. 

The beautifully laid-out Butte de Chaumont 
was sadly devastated by the Communists, who 
pastured their horses and bivouacked their men 
there; but with careful attention this charming 
garden is completely restored to its former 
beauty. On the opposite side of Paris, taking 
the road to Fort Valérien, we come upon vast 
destruction of houses, levelled to prevent them 
serving as shelter to the Germans, or les Prus- 
siens, as the French persist in calling them. 
The Eglise St. Ferdinand now stands completely 
isolated, in a desert of brick-and-mortar rubbish. 
Farther on the houses are fearfully shattered. 
At Courbevoie, the statue of the first Napoleon, 
which was brought thither from the Colonne 
Vendéme in the present emperor’s time, is 
missing from its pedestal. During the siege 
of Paris it was dismounted aud thrown into 
the Seine, in the night, by, it is said, M. Jules 
Simon and M. Jules Ferry, assisted by the 
painter Courbet, and others. How much 
of this assertion is to be believed, I know 
not; but that this (literally in-Seine) act was 
committed by some persons is certain. Con- 
tinuing our journey to Mont Valérien, we plodded 
upwards to the entrance, but found an order 
from the War Minister was necessary to obtain 
admittance. However, we were well able to 
judge of the masterly manner in which the fort 
commands the whole country round—looking up 
the Seine, and reaching even to Paris. We re- 
membered how the Communists marched in 
innocent confidence beneath its walls, flattering 
themselves the garrison was friendly to their 
views, and how its murderous guns opened upon 
the very centre of their column, cutting it in half, 
and spreading death and dismay in their ranks. 
Then we descended and continued our way to St. 
Cloud—poor ruined St. Cloud—along the bank of 
the Seine. The short drive is a most lovely one, 
with the brimming river on the left hand, and a 
succession of handsome residences, surrounded 
by lovely tree-filled grounds on the right. It is 
said of St. Cloud, that not asingle house but 
was hit by shot or shell, or both. It was first 
fired on by the Germans, and then by the 
French ; but, strange to say, in the midst of all 
this destruction and ruin, the church stands up 
unharmed. Many houses are restored, but many 
more still remain melancholy witnesses of the 
horrors of war. One gentleman, in rebuilding 
his handsome villa, has inserted shattered stone 
in the pediment, and replaced in the hole the 
huge obus that destroyed his former home. 

The chiteau is a mere shell; remains of in- 
ternal decoration—painting, and gilding, and 
sculpture—still cling to the walls, making the 
desolation still more mournful ; and tall columns 
of rare marbles stand upright in their place, with 
huge layers flaked off from their shafts by the 
fervent heat. The gardens look still very lovely 


in their springtide wealth of green; but the 
artificial ponds, formerly one of the great attrac- 
tions of the place, are dry and dank, and their 
leaden lining is contorted out of all shape and 
use. 

Returning to Paris by the Bois de Boulogne, 
we came upon a great scene of gaiety. 
Hitherto we had felt that the erst “gay 
capital” was much quieted down and de- 
pressed by its recent heavy trials; but this 


day happened to be the grandest of the race-' 


days, and the myriads of vehicles that had con- 
veyed the spectators were a marvel to behold. 
Fully three miles of road must have been filled 
with carriages, many of them very handsome 
ones too, crowded together as thickly as safety 
would allow; yet all down the Champs-Elysées 
they were just as numerous as ever; and arrived 
on the Boulevards, the loungers seemed in no 
way diminished. “Where do they all come 
from ?”’ was our involuntary exclamation. The 
Bois de Boulogne looks much the same as before 
the war, and, excepting in some small portions, 
is very little injured; it has lost but an incon- 
siderable number of its trees. 

Now that the Assembly holds its sittings at 
Versailles, the greater part of the palace is 
closed to visitors; a new, though painful in- 
terest is open to them, however,—namely, to 
enter the court and hear the Communist trials. 
The day we were there, a tall, youngish man, 
with rather a hang-dog look, and thick, light 
hair plastered sleekly down, was being tried for 
the murder of a simple citizen, named Roussel, 
and for robbing the body. He denied every- 
thing, and pleaded “ mistaken identity ;” but 
the poor victim’s brother came in as a witness, 
and the culprit’s conviction appeared certain. 


| We did not wait to hear the end, but from what 


we were told a week later on a second visit to 
Versailles and the Trianons, we believe he was 
condemned. Satory, the scene of these military 
executions, is within a very short distance of 
Versailles. I should have liked to see the spot 
where poor young Lieutenant Rossel suffered 
so meekly the penalty of his mistaken patriot- 
ism; but the miserable weather prevented us 
from farther extending our journey. These 
executions still go on; four Communists were to 
be shot on the morrow of our visit. 


The new grand Opera House in Paris is finished 














as to the exterior, but the interior remains un- 
completed for want of funds. The inscription 
running along the main facade, which formerly 
read “ Académie Impériale de Musique,” has had 
the letters Nation substituted for Impéri; the 
alteration is perfectly visible from the slightly 
different colouring and thickness of the gilt- 
bronze letters. The “N” from the medallion 
above, has likewise been removed. This same 
littleness has gone on everywhere. In the 
Panthéon, the gilt wreaths, each enclosing an 
““N,” have been taken down from the four 
corners of the transepts, leaving ugly blank 
spaces. At the Hétel des Invalides at one end of 
the library is the copy of David’s famous—but 
false—picture of “‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps” 
(on a prancing charger, when it is well known he 
threaded the pass in the only possible manner, 
namely, on a mule) ; opposite this picture a 
portrait of Napoleon ITI. used to hang: now, a 
dark-green curtain fills the frame. The same 
eclipse has come over the semi-length portrait in 
the Galérie d Apollon in the Louvre; so that its 
companion picture, Louis XIV., enjoys the un- 
divided honour of presiding over this beautiful 
saloon of wondrousart-treasures. All the public 
buildings, even to the churches, have the sinister 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité”” painted on them 
in large black letters; and all are inscribed 
“« Propriété Nationale.” 

Commenting one evening to a quiet, calm 
French gentleman on the hot haste with which 
Parisians, immediately one of their chronic fits 
of revolution seizes them, rush to alter names 
of streets, and to demolish statues and inscrip- 
tions of their last, but now deposed, demigod, he 
replied “ Nous sommes des fous,” and I think he 
was right. As I said to him, “However much 
they may break down and destroy, they cannot 
wipe out of French history the nineteen years 
in which the third Napoleon has ruled over them ; 
nor would they, if they could, give up the ad- 
vance in commerce, wealth, and civilisation they 
have made under his guidance ; and what Govern- 
ment do they want now? The Republic will 
never satisfy them.” “ Nothing will ever satisfy 
them for more than about twenty years at a 
stretch,” said he ; ‘‘each generation, as it grows 
up, thinks it can make a better Government for 
itself ; and as a generation grows up in eighteen 





or twenty years, so every eighteen or twenty 
years we have a fresh revolution. But now, 
things have come to such a pass no one knows. 
what they do want; and Paris knows least of 
all.” Two other well-informed gentlemen, one a 
Frenchman, the other an English resident in 
Paris, both said on separate occasions, “The 
Emperor has only to land to be welcomed back ; 
if he were to come to Paris to-morrow it would. 
be all right, and things would go on just as if 
all this had not happened.” One Parisian gen. 
tleman certainly did say, “Why rebuild the 
Tuileries Palace ? There is no use for it now.” 
But so far as we were able to judge, from con- 
versation with persons of various grades, the 
general opinion seems to be, that the Empire: 
will be restored, and that it will be well for 
France when it is so. 

The efforts of England to succour the famished 
Parisians when the siege was raised, do not 
appear to have left any very definite impression 
on the Parisian mind. ‘To test this, I made 
many opportunities of saying how sad we English 
people were to hear of the hunger and suffering 
in Paris; but not from any one person, gentle- 
man, shopkeeper, or valet-de-place, did I elicit 
the ghost of a grateful remark for our interven- 
tion. I know not if the sentiments of the upper 
classes are reflected in the behaviour of the 
lower, but if so, the following incident, unim- 
portant in itself, bears some weight. One even- 
ing, at the Odéon, one of the women-boxkeepers. 
came to ask if we had paid for the little wooden 
footstools that are placed in French theatres. 
She was behind us, and three or four rows off, so 
we did not at first perceive that she was addressing: 
herself to us. Presently she exclaimed aloud, 
“Oh! comme ils sont imbéciles, ces Anglais.” My 
English blood fired up in a moment, and, turning 
full round, I replied to her, also aloud, “ Non, 
madame; ils ne sont pas imbéciles, ces Anglais, 
mais ils ne vous ont pas bien compris.” She was. 
cowed immediately. And a French gentleman 
and lady who sat close behind us never inter- 
fered to stop her insolence or explain the matter 
to the strangers. So much for Parisian polite. 
ness ! 

A more pleasing topic is the “Book of 
Gratitude,”—if I may be allowed thus to desig- 
nate it,—now lying for signature in the Rue 
Vivienne. As is known, this book is intended 
to commemorate the exertions of England in 
behalf of smitten France, bothin giving her food 
for her famished people, and grain to sow her 
devastated fields. The separate leaves of the 
book consist of large sheets of cardboard, each 
having a handsome engraved heading, and which 
are to be filled up with the autograph signatures. 
of persons of all classes who benefited from, and 
are grateful for, the timely help England 
bestowed. The whole of the shop is given up 
to this purpose, and large legibly inscribed 
notices, in terms most gratifying to English 
hearts, announce the intention of the originators 
of the book. R. F. 








SCHOOLS FOR THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


ComPETITIVE designs for no fewer than six 
schools, and all by different architects, have 
been exhibited, for a couple of days, to the com-. 
petitors and others in the top room of the Sunday 
School Union building, just opposite Newgate, 
in the Old Bailey. Whether or not the School 
Board intended to keep out the press we can 
scarcely say. If so, it ought to be made clear 
at once, so that the ratepayers might have their 
say upon it. We can scarcely suppose that such 
a decision could be arrived at by a popularly- 
elected body, including, for example, Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon ; but certain it is that, so far as we 
are concerned, we received no invitation from 
the Board to view the drawings, and a wonderful 
discussion, at a meeting of the Board, has been 
reported as to whether or not the designs for the 
Stepney School, already referred to in our pages, * 
had been seen by “a member of the press.” The 
Board seemed all at sea on the point, as they 
apparently are on some other points. When, by 
accident, we went into the room in the Old 
Bailey last week, there were, not merely a mem- 
ber of the press, but at least four persons con- 
nected with a press of some sort or other, 
examining the drawings, including the acknow- 
ledged reporter of one of the daily papers, who 
appears to have been betrayed into a very one- 
sided account. The Board are about to spend, 
and we are glad of it, thousands upon thousands. 








* See pp. 361, &c., ante, 
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of the ratepayers’ money; and they will ill- 
discharge their duty if they do this on unseen 
designs, framed on unventilated principles. On 
these six schools alone some 50,0001, at least, 
exclusive of the cost of land, will be expended, 
with about 1,100. more for the Stepney School, 
already decided on; and it would ill become them 
to attempt to do this and all that is to follow, 
with the public in the dark. 

That considerable obscurity on several points 
prevails is obvious. The Board say, in the Rules 
to be observed in Planning Schools issued by 
them,* that the lighting of class-rooms should, 
if possible, be chiefly from the side; and yet, 
acting on supposed instructions to follow the 
Prussian system, several of the competitors here, 
as in the case of the Stepney competition, place 
the children with the light to their back. 

Again, the Stepney School is made to include, 
at a considerable increase of cost, a large general 
room, or hall, capable of containing the whole of 
the boys and girls at one time. If this be de- 
sirable, why is it not provided for in these six 
other schools ? If not desirable, why is it provided 
at Stepney ? These circumstances seem to us 
to'show that inquiry and discussion are necessary. 

We give the names of the architects who have 
sent in designs for the several schools :— 

St. Paul’s-road, Limehouse.—Mr. Phené Spiers, 
Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, Mr. Bracebridge, 
Mr. Alfred Porter, Mr. A. Williams, and Messrs. 
Spalding & Knight. The tenders accompanying 
designs range (not necessarily in the order of 
the names) from 5,9501. to 8,4501. 

Mary-street, Bromley.—Mr. Lacy Ridge, Mr. 
T. H. Watson, Mr. J. W. Morris, and Messrs. 
Mileham & Kennedy. Tenders from 4,9001. to 
6,7461. 

Old Castle-street, Whitechapel.— Mr. EH. C. 
Robins, Mr. Aldwinckle, Mr. E. Biven, Messrs. 
Tarring & Son, and Messrs. Habershon & Brock. 
Tenders from 6,7501. to 8,5001. 

Battersea-road.—Mr. Edis, Mr. Gordon Stan- 
ham, Messrs. W. M. Teulon & Cronk, Mr. J. 
Toner, and Mr. Coldwell. Tenders from 5,8501. 
‘to 7,0001. 

Essew-street, Tower Hamlets. — Mr. Charles 
Barry, Mr. Hennell, Mr. Quilter, Mr. T. Lewis 
Banks, and Mr. John Young. Tenders from 
4,8501. to 8,0001. 

Kender-street, Hatcham.—Mr. E. Wyndham 
Tarn, Mr. John Giles, Mr. Joseph Gale, and Mr. 

J.P. Seddon. Tenders from 5,4001. to 7,9021. 








SEFTON PARK, LIVERPOOL. 


Prince ArtrHuR has been in Liverpool, and 
on Monday last opened Sefton Park, which, 
as our readers may remember, has been in 
progress since 1867. There was an enormous 
crowd, and the enthusiasm was remarkable. 
The streets were gaily decorated, partly by 
voluntary efforts and partly otherwise. We 
learn that the decorative committee, which 
was appointed some time ago, and of which 
Mr. Paris acted as chairman and Mr. Holden as 
honorary secretary, by the aid of liberal contri- 
butions on the part of tradesmen and: other 
inhabitants, did a fair share in the decoration of 
the streets, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the Town-hall, Castle-street, Lord-street, Church- 
street, and Great George-street. In order that 
the display might be as excellent as possible, 
they contracted with Messrs. Pigott, Brothers, of 
London, who did part of the work of decoration 
in London on the occasion of her Majesty’s 
state visit to St. Paul’s Cuthedral, and some of 
the materials used in the streets of the great 
metropolis upon that day were brought into 
use in the streets of Liverpool in the reception 
of her Majesty’s son. The committee also 
engaged the services of Mr. Edward A. Heffer, 
architect, to superintend the decoration. The 
materials used were Venetian masts, 40 ft. high, 
painted blue, each mast being decorated with 
a trophy of five flags and a shield, and a banneret 
floating over the top. Suspended from the masts 
were festoons of coloured paper roses, which 
were carried over the lamp-posts along the sides 
of the streets, the length of festooning being 
one mile and a quarter. At various parts of the 
route arches (ten in number) were erected, 
which were also adorned with trophies of flags, 
and about 200 trophies of flags and shields were 
affixed to the fronts of buildings. Some of the 
large street-lamps were also decorated by the 
committee. 

We leave the park itself for a personal view, 
and add merely some statistics from the Mercury. 





* See p. 349, ante, 





Under the Improvement Acts for Sefton and 
Stanley Parks, the corporation obtained power 
to raise 575,0001., and of this amount probably 
more than 400,0001. will be devoted to the pur- 
chase and completion of Sefton Park. The cost 
of the land was 275,8651., and it is fully expected 
that about 145,000. will be expended on labour 
and materials before the park can really be said 
to be finished. The late Mr. Newlands estimated 
the cost at 450,0001.; but it should be remem- 
bered that many of the most costly items in the 
design on which that estimate was founded have 
been entirely erased from the plans, and the 
most rigid determination, as far as possible, to 
economise, has been enforced by the committee, 
in consequence of the outcry of the inhabitants 
against. the alleged extravagant expenditure. 
It will be remembered that when Birkenhead 
Park was carried out the building sites around it 
were sold for an amount which almost recouped 
the sum spent upon the park. It was therefore 
determined to adopt a similar plan with regard 
to Sefton Park, and it was fully expected that 
the corporation would be reimbursed at least 
200,000. Building plots, containing in the 
whole about 120 acres, were arranged on the 
outskirts of the park; but although the sites 
have been twice offered to public competition, 
only ten of the plots have at present changed 
hands. 

Messrs. André & Hornblower were the archi- 
tects and designers; Mr. Samuel Campbell was 
contractor for sewering, road-making, and the 
heavier excavation ; Mr. Dickon for the forma- 
tion of plantations, slopes, &c., and the subsoil 
ploughing ; Mr. Pearson Lee for the stone plinth- 
ing; and Messrs. Pollard & Cunliffe, of Burnley, 
provided the iron railings. About two years since, 
however, a dispute arose between the architects 
and Mr. Campbell, one of the contractors, and 
the contract of that gentleman was determined. 
Shortly afterwards the Improvement Committee 
determined the contract with Messrs. Hornblower 
& André; but the modified designs of those gen- 
tlemen have been carried out. The works have 
since been carried on by Mr. Dickon, under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. William Pearse, 
who has officiated as acting clerk of the works 
since their commencement. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Walsall.—Mr. Bidlake, architect, attended the 
last monthly meeting with plans and specifica- 
tion for the erection of the Board school at the 
Wisemore, which were approved, and advertise- 
ments were ordered to be issued inviting tenders 
for the building of the schools. 

Heckmondwike.—It has been resolved to erect 
a school on a site already chosen in Battye- 
street, to accommodate 200 boys, 200 girls, and 
150 infants. 

Dewsbury. — The building committee have 
reported that they have instructed Messrs. 
Holtom & Connor to prepare plans and specifi- 
cations for the Education Department for three 
schools, one at Dewsbury Moor, one in Booth- 
royd-lane, and a third in Carlton-street. The 
estimated cost is 6,8001., and the architect’s 
terms are 5 per cent. on this amount, and no 
commission for extras. The report was adopted. 

Tynemouth.—The Committee of the Council 
of Education have approved of all the schools 
built in all the villages by this Board, and it has 
been agreed to seek power to borrow from time 
to time 18,0001. to complete these erections. 

Canterbury. — The following tenders were 
received for the erection of the master’s house : 
John Chandler, 3711.; Gaskin & Godden, 3301. ; 
Cozens, Brothers, 4421. 15s.; W. Gentry, 4331. 
A difficulty arose in connexion with the tender 
of Messrs. Gaskin & Godden, owing to their 
stating that they would perform the work as set 
forth in the plans and specifications for the sum 
named, this sum to be added to their tender for 
the schools without deduction. 

Liverpool.—At the last meeting the Chairman 
moved the following resolution, which was 
agreed to :— 


** That the ‘rules to be observed in the planning and 
fitting-up of schools,’ and the ‘conditions of competi- 
tion for school-houses,’ the one for 700 and the other for 
1,000 children, as _* by,the school organisation and 
management and the sites and building committees, be 
recommended to the Board for adoption, and sent to the 
Education Department for their approval.” 


The Chairman-also proposed :— 


*‘ That in future the sites and building committee be 
authorised to draw up the conditions and particulars for 
the erection of schools on the basis of the aforesaid rules, 
and to issue them to architects without previously submit- 
ting them to the Board,” 


Mr. Hubback said he should certainly object to 
any more schools being built upon the basis 
referred to. If he understood it aright, in 
schools for 1,000 children the largest room would 
be for 120 children; and in schools for 700 
children the largest room would be for 80; but 
he thought that it was desirable that in Board 
schools there should be a room where the great 
majority of the children attending school could 
be assembled together. A very great benefit 
might be conferred upon the children thus 
assembled by lectures and amusements ; but if a 
school were cut up into a great many small rooms 
the advantage arising from having an oppor- 
tunity of bringing all the children together was. 
lost. The chairman said that the passing of the 
resolution would not take away from the Board 
the careful examination of the plans which 
would be submitted for selection and approval. 
The reason why the resolution was submitted 
was that they had now sites for two schools, and 
they were expecting very shortly to have 
another. The Board had only committed itself 
at present to erect schools for 6,000 children, 
and before anything could be done in the way of 
purchasing sites for the building of schools, the 
Board would have to consider how much further 
they would go in the erection of schools. They 
could not wait to see those two or three schools 
erected before they determined to erect others, 
and therefore the resolution was placed before 
the Board in order that there might be no un- 
necessary delay. As to the plans for schools, 
the Board adopted a system of triple classifica- 
tion, and that was the system adopted by the 
London School Board. By that system there 
would be a classification of infants, juniors, and 
senior pupils. Thus the power of division and 
separate teaching would be greatly increased. 
He could not conceive that any great. advantage: 
could be gained by bringing infants, junior, and 
senior children,—allof different ages and different 
degrees of intellectual attainment,—together in 
one mass for any one purpose whatever. On the 
suggestion of Mr. Yates the following words were 
struck out of the resolution :—“ And to issue 
them to architects without previously submitting 
them to the Board.” The resolution was then 
passed as amended. 








TURNER’S DRAWINGS. 


THE interesting particulars furnished in & 
recent number of the Builder, of the extraor. 
dinary bound in the prices realised by Turner’s 
drawings at the Gillott sale, as compared with 
the sums originally paid to the artist for “ Bam- 
borough Castle,” and I presume “ Powis Castle” 
(though the title is not given) must have fairly 
taken away the breath of “J. H. M.,” their original 
owner. An advance from the first purchase sum 








of 170 guineas for the two pictures to 4,360 
guineas, does indeed seem a leap almost fabulous. 
Yet, great as this difference is, its proportions 
were reached in the cases of several other artists 
whose works were sold in the same collection, 
The small picture by Miiller, entitled the “ Chess 
Players,” realised no less than 3,9501., and there 
is excellent authority for stating that the artist 
himself received only 351. for his labour. Again, 
from the small prices known to have been paid 
to David Cox in his day, it is more than probable 
that the painter did not receive a higher reward 
for the picture of “Peace and War” than 
Miiller obtained for his “‘ Chess Players,” yet its 
possession was keenly contested up to the pur- 
chase price of 38,4301. Turner’s picture of 
“Sheerness. and the Isle of Sheppy,” formerly 
the property of Mr. John Newton Hughes, of 
Maidstone, was sold by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson, in 1848, for 565 guineas ; resold at the 
Gillott sale by the same auctioneers, this picture 
shot up to 4,350 guineas. The names of many 
other artists might be cited, who, when in the 
flesh, barely obtained a competency, but whose 
pictures, now that their epitaphs are cut in 
stone, bring fortunes to their lucky owners. All 
this is startling enough, but it becomes almost 
sensational when “J. H. M.” informs us of the 
discovery he made that the drawing which he 
had purchased from Turner for “ sixty or seventy 
pounds,” “‘had greatly faded” “in perhaps a 
year” after it came into his possession. Yet 
some one of “the over-rich collecting people” 
was found wild enough to secure it at 
the Gillott sale at the modest advance of 
1,210 guineas, ‘Those who knew me, at the 
time when I made the discovery of the fading of 





the drawing in question,’ adds “J. H. M.,” 
“know that I made no secret of it, but spoke 
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out at once to my numerous Turner-collecting 
friends,” to dissuade them from squandering 
their means, no doubt, on anything so ephemeral 
and valueless as the drawings of Turner must 
become. I do not doubt for a moment the 
statement of “J. H. M.” that the drawing named 
has suffered from some influence or other; but 
the general condemnation involved—of the want 
of permanency in Turner’s drawings, and, by 
implication, of water-colour art,—may be fairly 
questioned. Nodoubt many of the early works 
of the founders of the water-colour school have 
given way from causes now well understood. 
We have only to turn to the “ Manuals of In- 
struction,” and “ Modes of Preparing Colours,” 
published at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, to learn the number of fugitive vegetable 
extracts that were then employed. With no 
better materials at command, anything like 
durability could not be expected. But, as the 
young art gathered strength, so the manufacture 
of colours improved; and, the painters them- 
selves advancing in knowledge and experience, 
cast out from time to time the less durable 
colours, for the more permanent pigments which 
were gradually introduced. The practice of 
Dewint may be taken as an example. In his 
early time he was particularly fond of a mixture 
of Indigo and Indian red, or Payne’s grey, which 
he used very freely. The result may be seen in 
many of his works—the blue has entirely dis- 
appeared, and the Indian red alone remains, in 
foxy granules, on the surface of the drawings. 
Later in life, the artist discovered the cause of 
this defect, and avoided it in the future. It is 
now well known to every water-colour painter, 
that a vegetable blue mixed with Indian red will 
not stand the test of time. But it cannot be 
fairly reasoned that inexperience, in particular 
instances, touches the general question of the 
durability, or impermanency, of an art which, in 
some form or other, is probably the oldest form of 
painting known. The MSS. of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, illuminated on paper, are 
in excellent preservation, and the materials then 
employed appear not to have been very dissimilar 
to those now in use. Raffaelle’s cartoons, in 
water-colours, have existed for nearly 400 years ; 
and we know how little care had been bestowed 
on their preservation up to the time when 
Rubens dragged them forth from the cellar into 
which they had been cast, to adorn the Palace of 
Charles I. It may suggest some curious reflec- 
tions on the recent prices paid for modern works 
of art to know that Raffaelle only received 151. 
each for his cartoons, which were executed for 
Leo X., about the year 1515-16, as patterns for 
tapestries. No doubt, there are many drawings 
to be met with which have suffered from special 
causes,—Turner’s, amongst others,—but there is 
so much fine work of his remaining, pure, beau- 
tiful, and unchanged, that it is fair to presume 
that the fading is not often independent of the 
careless way in which they have been displayed,— 
too frequently on damp walls, or exposed to the 
direct rays of a blazing sun. Of the numerous 
fine works by David Cox, or of those of William 
Hunt, most perfect of their kind, it would be 
difficult to recall a single example evidencing 
signs of decay. The question of durability, 
however, is one purely relative, and of degree. 
And if we turn to the contemporary pictures, in 
oil, of the painters, blackened, horny, and split 
into destructive fissures, as so many of their 
Canvasses now appear on the walls of South 
Kensington Museum, the painters in water- 
colours may take heart, and even point with 
pride to Turner’s drawings, as being, at least, as 
free from change as Turner’s pictures in oil. 
J. J. J., Garrick Club. 








THE INDUSTRIAL HOME 
FOR DISCHARGED FEMALE PRISONERS 
AT WAKEFIELD. 


Tus home has been formally opened. It is 
oblong in plan, with a frontage bow near the 
orchard of 163 ft., and a depth of 39 ft. The 
principal portion, being three stories in height, 
is arranged on each side of a wide central cor. 
ridor, lighted by a large window at the end and 
staircase windows at the sides. The staircases 
are of stone, the one in the centre of the build- 
ing being for the use of the inmates and visitors ; 
the other for the matron. The ground-floor 
of the house is appropriated to rooms in 
which the actual work of the institution is 
carried on. At the north end is the wash- 
house, which has an open roof, skylight, and 
Jouvre ventilator at the top. Adjoining this is 


the drying-room, with clothes-horses, made to 
draw in and out from a heating-closet. Next in 
order are the laundries or ironing-rooms. The 
inmates’ dining-room, kitchen, and scullery 
occupy the remainder of the garden-front, with 
store-rooms and cook’s pantry on the opposite 
side of the corridor. An office for the matron 
adjoins the entrance, and has full command of 
the ingress and egress of the inmates. On the 
first floor, near to the principal staircase, is a 
large day or class room and dormitory. On the 
floor are placed the committee-room, clothing- 
stores, lady superintendent’s sitting-room, and 
visitors’ bedroom. At the south-east end of the 
building is a dormitory, with bath-room adjoining. 
The second floor, with the exception of the chapel, 
is devoted to dormitories, and it is so arranged 
that about half of the inmates shall occupy 
single bedrooms, and the remainder be placed 
in large dormitories, with a matron’s bedroom 
adjoining and opening into each. The chapel 
is 18 ft. wide, and extends the whole width 
of the north end of the building. The ex- 
treme plainness of internal finishing observed 
in other parts of the building is also carried out 
in the chapel. The roof-timbers are all visible, 
and are stained adark colour. The east window 
is of painted glass, from the works of Messrs. 
Hardman & Co., Birmingham. The style adopted 
by the architect, Mr. Swinden Barber, of Halifax, 
is in character with many buildings we see in 
this part of the West Riding which were built 
about the latter end of the seventeenth and 
commencement of the eighteenth centuries,— 
low-pitched roofs, long ranges of mullioned win- 
dows, and continuous strings being the leading 
features. The principal difference between this 
and the old buildings is, that the latter were 
always built of stone; whereas this is brick and 
stone combined. On the question of style of 
elevation being discussed, Col. Akroyd offered 
to defray the difference of cost between a per- 
fectly plain elevation, like the old Home, and 
that which we now see. The result of this out- 
lay of 3001. is the only evidence of decoration 
in the building. The work was done by Mr. 
Green, builder, Wakefield. 








THE PHYSICAL COMMOTIONS. 


Durine a recent thunder-storm the lightning 
struck the steeple of Wadhurst Church, splitting 
the ball, shattering the lead at the top, and 
tearing off a large quantity of the shingle at the 
north side, scattering it all over the churchyard ; 
some of it being thrown a distance of 30 yards. 
The damage is estimated at close upon 1001. 
On the same day the tempest raged with great 
severity in Romney Marsh (near Rye), where 
two sheep and a horse were killed, and a young 
man’s clothes in front of his body crumbled like 
tinder, and his chest had the appearance of 
having been acted upon by a mustard-plaster. 

Great alarm was caused among the volunteers 
of Dorchester on Monday by a startling occur- 
rence during the manceuvres of the corps on an 
open spot near that town. A high column, 
known as the Blagden Monument, stands on the 
plain, and the corps was mustered near to it, 
when a heavy thunderstorm burst over them, in 
the midst of which a vivid flash of lightning, 
accompanied by a fearful crash, struck the 
monument. Five volunteers who were in rank 
near to it, were struck to the ground, and found 
to be much burnt, two of them so severely that 
they had to be conveyed to their homes. 

At a farm named Lomax’s, occupied by John 
Nuttall, at Pilsworth, about two miles from 
Bury, and on the estate of Earl Wilton, the 
chimney on the western gable of the farm was 
struck, and damage amounting to between 1001. 
and 2001. was the result. The chimney-stack 
was completely demolished, the roof was smashed 
through, and nearly one-half of the thick brick- 
work of the gable-end was ruinously demolished 
or shaken. Other damages were done. 

There has been a supposed earthquake at 
Sunderland, testified from several parts of the 
town and neighbourhood, “unless it was an 
explosion in one of the neighbouring collieries.” 

Several violent shocks of earthquake have 
occurred at Accra, in West Africa, causing con- 
siderable damage. Many of the houses were 
rent to pieces, and completely destroyed, whilst 
others were cracked in several places. Fortu- 
nately, the most serious shock was preceded by 
minor ones, which alarmed both the European 
and native residents, who had time to pack up 
and escape before the houses tumbled down, and 





consequently but few serious and no fatal acci- 


dents occurred, although the earthquake took 
place in the middle of the night. 

Letters from Aleppo give a distressing picture 
of the state of Antioch. The town where the 
disciples of Jesus were first called Christians is. 
now a mere heap of ruins; and as shocks of 
earthquake still continued, and the soil was, as it 
were, quivering with volcanic movement all 
round, people were afraid to approach the site to 
remove the large number of dead who lay 
unburied. The Turkish Government had sent 
3,0001. for the sufferers from the earthquake at 
Antioch. 

It isto be hoped that the dominant cause of 
the commotions which were increased last year, 
as in 1867, has expended its force, whatever 
that may be. If so, the human race will be 
saved another catastrophe, this year, such as 
that of 1868. In the present instance, although 
California has again been shaken, the commo. 
tions appear to be more vigorously manifested 
in the Old World than the New. 








SALE OF THE POULTRY CHAPEL AND 
SCHOOLS. 


On Tuesday the Poultry chapel and schools, 
well known as one of the oldest blocks of pro- 
perty of its kind in the City, and which is free- 
hold, were disposed of by public auction by 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer, of Cheap- 
side. The property occupies an area of 7,440: 
square feet. The first bidding was 30,0001., 
which was quickly followed by successive ad- 
vances, and ultimately the property was knocked 
down for 50,2001., representing about 71. a foot. 
It was stated at the sale that the gentleman to 
whom the property was knocked down represented 
the directors of the London Joint Stock Bank, 
whose premises adjoin the Poultry Chapel, and 
that it is their intention to erect a new block of 
buildings on the site in connexion with the bank. 
The trustees of the chapel have secured a larger 
site near the Holborn Viaduct, on which they 
are about to erect a new chapel and schools. 








CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


Sir,—I happened to see to-day the paragraph 
in your paper of May 11th, on the “ Progress of 
the Chelsea Embankment,” in which it is stated 
that “ next week an important sale of property 
required for the new Embankment will take 
place.” That sale has been accomplished, and I 
am informed that one of its conditions is, that 
the houses sold are to be cleared away within a 
fortnight. 

A host of your readers must be aware that. 
this property comprises the archway of the two 
little narrow streets going westward from the 
old church of Chelsea to Battersea-bridge. They 
will also be aware of the prominence which this. 
removal will give to the well-known church, so. 
long, I may say, buried in obscurity, without 
one decent approach to it. I have accordingly 
thought it my duty to appeal to the public to 
assist me in preparing this most interesting 
edifice for the new position it will hold. Not 
that I want to modernise it in any way ; such an 
idea is as far from my mind as it could be from 
that of any lover of antiquity, for the great 
charm of this church is its character as the old 
village church, and as long as it stands it must. 
continue to recall the past history of Chelsea, 
whose pages will always have an honourable place: 
in the records of England’s literature. Associated 
with the old church are the names of Sir Thomas. 
More, of Swift, of Attenbury, of Littleton, of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and others in the same category. 
Within it are monuments to families of note, 
such as the Duke of Northumberland (of the 
Dudley line), Lord Derby, Lord Dacre, Lady 
Cheyne, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. In fact,. 
there is no professed antiquary who would not 
find connected with this church a source of con- 
templation all-sufficient to repay a visit. 

When I was appointed to the incumbency im 
1855, I set to work to repew the church, and 
make it what I found it not, a proper place of 
worship. Since then, however, time has done: 
its work, and there is need of some substantial 
repairs, as well as improvements internally for 
the comfort of worshippers. 

I have, therefore, again made a move to get. 
funds for this object, and if you will kindly 
permit me, through your pages, to ‘make my 
efforts known, I doubt not some of your readers 
who are acquainted with the church and its 
history will come forward to help me. 

R. H. Davies, Incumbent. 





178, Oakley-street. 
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THE BREAKWATER OF THE FUTURE. 


Sir,—Having had an opportunity of observing, 
during the last three winters, the manner in which 
the harbour works now being constructed in the 
Bay of Wick have been attacked by successive 
storms, and the manner in which the various 
modes of construction adopted from time to time 
have successively given way, in a great measure 
at least, before the fury of the storm,—in con- 
sequence of the disinterested liberality of the 
British Fisheries Society, the tentative process 
is still to be carried on as heretofore; but the 
probability is that the money at the disposal of 
these generous experimenters may be exhausted 
before sufficient experimental knowledge can be 
obtained to enable a fair start to be made with 
brighter prospects for the future, could sufficient 
funds be forthcoming when the experiments have 
been completed. 

Attempts have been made to bind the upper 
course of stones by longitudinal and transverse 
bars of iron let into the stone and cemented 
over; but these efforts have been as futile as 
the attempt to bind Samson with the seven green 
withs. 

The experiments, as far as they have been 
carried out, have resulted in establishing the 
superiority, over the present mode of construc- 
tion, of large blocks of Portland cement concrete 
under low water, and concrete deposited in mass 
as soon as possible above low water to the re- 
quired height. This, however, may or may not 
be acted upon, should the works be carried 
farther seaward. 

It would appear that the next experiment to 
be tried is, “'To deposit blocks of cement rubble, 
80 tons to 100 tons weight, outside of the wall, 
which would not only protect the wall itself, but 
tend to tranquillize the water inside of the har- 
bour.” How these blocks, deposited outside of 
the wall, can tranquillize the water inside of the 
harbour is not stated. 

To deposit a considerable number of concrete 
blocks to seaward of the wall will virtually be 
forming a sea slope to the upright wall, and, 
should this experiment succeed, which, for 
obvious reasons, is not at all probable, it would 
establish the principle that the upright wall 
from low water to the top must be abandoned, 
anda parabolic or cycloidal curve adopted for 
the upper portion of the sea face of the wall. 
The slope, however, must be an integral part of 
the work combined in a homogeneous mass, and 
not laid up against the work as a sort of inde- 
pendent shield which will be used by the waves 
not as a shield, but as a battering-ram or wave- 
hammer, to pulverize the brittle slaty stone in 
the sea face of the work. The waves in the 
recent storm are said to have been thirty feet 
high. This will take some of the students of 
wave-ology by surprise: a 30 ft. wave in 30 ft. 
depth of water will be looked upon as a modern 
dliscovery, or as a modern invention. 

Any careful observer of the action of the 
recent storms against the vertical wall must 
regret that the experiments have not been suffi- 
ciently varied to decide the question of an 
upright wall as against a wall with the sea face 
above low water rounded off as above proposed. 

In the recent storms, the waves dashing against 
the upper portion of the upright wall, senta dense 
column of water to the height of some 50 ft. or 
60 ft. This column of water is the resultant of 
the wave-blow, and the reaction of the blow 
against the upright wall, and its height, is the 
measure of the intensity of the blow; but if this 
blow were deflected by a plane oblique to the line 
of impact of the blow, the intensity of the blow 
would be diminished in proportion to the increase 
of the angle of incidence. Ask the captain of an 
iron-clad whether he would like the shot of his 
antagonist to be delivered perpendicularly to his 
broadside, or obliquely to it ; he would certainly 
prefer the latter, and the more oblique the better 
he would like it; but the hydraulic engineer 





says, let me receive the motion of this monster 
30 ft. wave by a direct negative—the blow is 
delivered, the water flies upwards, and the wall | 
tumbles downwards. . 
[t is a pity that these experimental works | 
have not been directed more particularly to the | 
solution of this unsolved problem. aol 
These remarks may serve as a sort of practical 
introducticn to the following proposal for the | 
construction of a harbour of refuge, composed | 
entirely of concrete blocks. I propose that the 
blocks should be hexagonal, with the exception 
that they lock into one another and break joint. 
After a careful deposit of the lower course, the 
blocks could easily be lowered into their place, 


and form a compact wall. Indeed, the outer 
joints could easily be caulked, and liquid cement 
injected into the internal joints, so as to consoli- 
date the whole into one compact mass. The 
blocks should rot be less than 200 tons weight, 
and formed on inclined planes, above high water, 
and launched into the sea, to be laid hold of by 
the twin barge. This barge should draw as little 
water as possible when loaded, and should be 
propelled by steam, with twin screws or detached 
paddle-wheels, and also supplied with steam 
lifting appliances. The blocks, of course, may 
be made of any form, provided that they articu- 
late well into each other, break joint, and are 
easily deposited. ALEXR. Dovutt. 








COLTMAN-STREET WESLEYAN CHAPEL 
AND SCHOOLS, HULL. 


Tus edifice has been opened for Divine 
Service. The plans of the new building were 
made by Mr. Wm. Botterill, of Hull, architect. 
One-fourth of the total estimated expenditure 
was, according to the rules of the building com- 
mittee of the Conference, allowed to remain as a 
debt on the premises, leaving 5,9251. as the total 
sum immediately required. 

The site of the new building is near to the 
centre of Coltman-street, on the eastern side, 
with a frontage of 100ft., and an area of 2,880 
square yards. The structure is in the Decorated 
Gothic style, built of Gainsborough white stock 
bricks, with Ancaster stone dressings. It is 
placed 27 ft. back from the street line, giving a 
spacious area in front of the principal entrances, 
enclosed by a dwarf wall, with iron railing, gates, 
&c. The principal, or Coltman-street, elevation 
exhibits three entrance doorways, having moulded 
pointed arches, or polished Aberdeen granite 
shafts, with carved stonecapitals. The entrances 
open into a spacious vestibule, from which are 
lobbies, for intercepting draught, communicating 
with the aisles on the ground floor of the chapel. 
The vestibule is flanked by staircases of ample 
width and easy access to the galleries. Behind 
the chapel, and connected therewith, but of some- 
what plainer character, is a block of school and 
class-room buildings, vestries, &c. The internal 
dimensions of the nave of the chapel are as 
follow :—Length 90 ft., and breadth 47 ft.; the 
transepts are 25 ft. by 15 ft. 3 in. each. There 
are galleries on three sides of the chapel, with 
four staircases, giving facility of ingress and 
egress. The roof of the chapel is open to the 
collar-beam, and is of hammer-beam construc- 
tion, with the ceiling boarded. The height of 
the wall to the springing of the roof is 27 ft. 
from the chapel floor, and 46 ft. to the ceiling 
over the collar-beam. All the pews and fittings 
of the chapel are in pitch pine, varnished, with 
the exception of the pulpit, which is a costly 
piece of workmanship in English oak, elaborately 
carved, being a memorial of the late Mr. Thomas 
Holmes. In rear of the chapel are schoolrooms 
48 ft. 9 in. by 28 ft., and 48 ft. 9 in. by 38 ft., 
together with 13 class-rooms and vestries. The 
whole of the buildings are heated by Perkins’s 
hot water apparatus, and the lighting is by 
coronz and bracket lights of medizval design. 
There is accommodation in the chapel for 1,200 
persons. The cost of the whole of the buildings 
will be about 8,0001., of which a considerable sum 
has been raised. The works have been super- 
intended by Mr. James Griffith; Messrs. W. & J. 
Hall being the general contractors, except for 
the slating, which has been done by Messrs. 
Dauber & Son. The stone carving has been 
executed by Mr. Thomas Firth, and the wood 
carving by Mr. Matson; the gas-fitting by 
Messrs. Stone, Settle, & Wilkinson; the painting 
by Mr. W. Wardell; and the wrought ironwork 
by Mr. W. B. Leaning, all of Hull. 





BUILDING APHORISMS. 
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THE richest crop, for any field, 
Is a crop of bricks for it to yield. 





II. 
The richest crop that it can grow, 
Is a crop of houses in a row. A. H 
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The Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington.—The drawings for this structure, 
to be erected from the designs of Mr. Water- 
house on the site of the 1862 Exhibition-building, 
are now ready, and the “quantities” will be 
issued in a few days to those intending to tender. 


THE SOURCE OF SAND. 


THOSE of your readers who are interested in 
geological matters will readily admit the im- 
portance of a hint that will assist them in de- 
termining the source from which a particular 
bed of sand or sandstone has been derived. 
How to discriminate between sand produced by 
the breaking up of quartz, and sand produced by 
the breaking up of flint, does not appear to be 
generally understood. Chemical analysis gives 
no assistance, and when examined microsco- 
pically by ordinary light, no difference can be 
detected. . Polarized light, however, differen- 
tiates these two substances in such a decided 
way, that where they alone are concerned no 
doubt can remain for an instant as to whether a 
grain of sand consists of one substance or the 
other. The quartz, as of course everybody 
knows, is resplendent with prismatic colours, 
while the flint shows a cold, steel grey surface 
covered with a peculiar marking, which 1 am 
obliged to call a species of reticulation for want 
of a term more exactly descriptive. This mark. 
ing I consider to be indicative of something in 
the structure of the organism replaced by the 
flint. When once seen it is readily recognised. 
Some species of chert,—that from the Port- 
landian beds, for instance, whose formation is 
probably due to a similar cause,—show the same 
marking as flint. 

The proportion of flint to quartz in the Thanet 
sands, in the Bagshot sands, and in other de- 
posits may thus be readily seen. 

M. Hawkins JOHNSON. 








THE LIVERPOOL SEAMEN’S ORPHAN 
INSTITUTION. 


THE new building, now in course of erection, 
for the Liverpool Seamen’s Orphan Institution is 
situated near the eastern extremity of Newsham 
Park, upon a site granted by the Corporation. 
Its principal frontage, of nearly 300 ft., runs in’a 
south-westerly direction towards the fine sweep 
of rising park-land which stretches in that 
direction towards the heart of the town. 

The elevation is varied in outline ; indeed, the 
architectural effect of the building will depend 
more upon its effective grouping than upon the 
elaboration of its details. At the southern 
extremity of the principal facade, and standing 
in advance of the rest of the building, will rise 
a tower, 25 ft. square, and about 120 ft. in height. 
Towards the. centre of this front is the next 
most prominent feature in the elevation, the 
block containing the dining-hall, the principal 
apartment in the building. The roof of this 
block will be carried to a greater height than the 
adjoining roofs, and, to resist the thrust of the 
principals, buttresses will project between the 
windows. These windows are over 16 ft. in 
height, and are divided into three lights, both in 
width and height, the head of each light being 
trefoiled. 

The materials used will be grey bricks, with 
red Runcorn stone dressings. Over the window- 
heads, which are generally square, there will be 
relieving arches in red bricks, and at the eaves 
of the roof a cornice of the same materials. 
The roofs will be covered with slates. 

The building will be generally four stories in 
height, and will consist, roughly speaking, of a 
main block running parallel with the road, and 
at either end a wing at right angles with the 
main block. The basement floor, which it should 
be observed will be level, with the surrounding 
grounds, will contain in the north wing a covered 
play-ground for boys, about 90 ft. by 30 ft. ; in 
the south wing a similar play-ground for girls, 
and the laundry department ; and in the central 
block, the kitchen and other needful offices ; 
a swimming-bath, and a boys’ workshop of about 
the same dimensions as their play-ground. The 
main floor contains the dining-hall, 70 ft. by 36 ft., 
by 80 ft. high; two school-rooms for boys over 
their play-ground and workshop respectively ; 
one similar school-room for girls, and the neces- 
sary accommodation for the administrative de- 
partment. The first andsecond floors are mainly 
appropriated to dormitories, there being four 
dormitories for boys, and two for girls, each 
dormitory being capable of accommodating about 
seventy children. 

The cost of the entire structure will somewhat 
exceed 20,0001. The general contractors are 
Messrs. Haigh & Co. Messrs. Haden, of Trow- 
bridge, will warm the building throughont by 
means of their hot-watersystem. The architect 





is Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 
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THE UIVERPOOL SEAMEN’S ORPHAN INSTITUTION.——Plan of Ground Floor. 
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THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—On Saturday night last, a crowded 
meeting of delegates from the carpenters and 
joiners in the various London building firms was 
held at the Brown Bear, Bloomsbury, for the 
purpose of deciding upon the firms where the 
men shall be called out on the Ist of June next, 
in accordance with the resolutions adopted at 
the aggregate meeting of the trade in St. James’s 
Hall, on Tuesday night last. Mr. Sadler occupied 
the chair. A report was brought up from the 
Nine-hours Committee on the present position of 
the movement, and recommending the names of 
several firms for the delegates to decide upon 
two out of the number, when action should be 
taken on Saturday, the lst of June, unless in 
the meantime some overtures were received 
from the Masters’ Association. After consider- 
able discussion it was resolved that the workmen 
in the employ of Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, of 
Pimlico, and Messrs. Brass, of Old-street, St. 
Luke’s, should wait, by deputation, upon their 
respective employers, and inform them that they 
should leave their employ upon Saturday, June 1, 
unless they complied with the terms contained 
in the men’s memorial. The delegates from 
those firms stated it as their opinion that the 
decision of the meeting would be promptly com- 
plied with. It is stated that a meeting of the 
Associated Masters has been held since the 
meeting of the men, in St. James’s-hall; and 
that after considerable discussion it was resolved 
to meet the withdrawal of the men from any 
particular firm or firms by a general lock-out so 
far as the firms connected with the Association 
were concerned. It is also stated that many 
of the members were in favour of a com- 
promise by meeting the demands of the men for 
51 hours per week at 9d. per hour, with a 
counter-proposition for 54 hours at 83d. per 
hour, which would be a reduction of 2} hours on 
the present working week, and 03d. advance in 
the rate of wages per hour. 

Sheffield.—The Sheffield masons, to the number 
of nearly 300, have struck work for a reduction 
in the hours of labour to 49} per week. 

Ipswich.—A meeting of master builders has 
been held. It being found that a large number 
of men would be unfairly dealt with by the 
resolution passed on the 9th instant, and taking 
into consideration the misunderstanding appa- 
rently existing between the masters and their 
workmen, it was thought best to submit the 
matter to arbitration, and that two gentlemen 
not connected with the trade should be appointed 
by the masters and two by the men, the mayor 
being invited to act as umpire. It was further 
proposed that Mr. T. D’Eye Burroughes and 
Mr. John Orford, jun., be requested to act on 
behalf of the masters, and that a deputation be 
appointed by this meeting to wait upon those 
gentlemen to solicit their consent. 

Leamington.—The builders’ labourers have 
struck for an advance of wages from 4d. to 44d. 
per hour, equivalent to a rise of 2s. 4d. per week. 
The labourers had given notice, which had ex. 
pired, and as the masters had not conceded their 
demand they refused to work. The principal 
builders held a meeting, and resolved to grant 
the required advance, and the labourers have 
consequently agreed toresume work. The strike 
stopped the bricklayers and plasterers, and sus- 
pended business. Labourers received 18s. 10d., 
and will now have ll. Os. 2d. 








CITY CHURCHES. 


Sir,—Another City church is in progress of 
demolition, and in a very short time St. Mildred’s, 
Poultry, will be a thing of the past. The diffi. 
culties in the way are said to have been very 
great. I would they had been insurmountable. 
Not that I pretend to think the loss great from 
an artistic point of view, but the Bishop of 
London has at the present time a Bill before the 
House of Lords to facilitate the destruction of 
City churches ; and when once the Ecclesiastical 

ommissioners have tasted blood nothing will 
stop them. We have already heard from you of 
the danger that threatens St. Mary Woolnoth, 
and shall not be surprised to hear that the 
exquisite campanile of St. Mary-le-Bow is to 

© removed, for the purpose of widening 
Cheapside. It is quite evident, from an obser- 
vation made by the Bishop during the debate on 
his Bill, that a wholesale clearance will be made 
if the measure becomes law. His lordship is 
reported to have said that they must take care 
not to be in too much of a hurry, lest the price 





of land should go down in consequence of too 
many sites being thrown on the market at once. 
Let no one speak of the “narrow theological 
training” of our clergy after that. It shows 
that his lordship has a keen eye to business. 

It is said that these churches are of no use, 
but the authorities of St. Lawrence Jewry 
have shown that they are of use if services 
at the right hours of the day are provided. 
I cannot help thinking that if the interior of 
Hawksmoor’s church, above referred to, were 
altered, so as to be more in accordance with 
modern notions, and rendered less heavy than it 
now is, it might be made as useful as St. Law- 
rence Jewry. 

Perhaps you will permit me to call your 
readers’ attention to that most interesting speci- 
men of Norman architecture in Smithfield. I 
am alluding, of course, to St. Bartholomew the 
Great. Perhaps they are not aware that this 
church is open every day from 11 to 4. I think 
that I am correct in saying that the restoration 
has been carried no further since the reopening 
in 1868, I suppose for lack of funds. I am, 
however, only speaking from memory, not having 
visited the church from that time until a few 
days ago. Withthe modern rage for “improve- 
ments,’”’ I should not bein the least surprised to 
miss the very beautiful archway (the entrance, 
probably, to the south aisle) which now stands 
in the line of the houses in Smithfield. It needs 
but a very little knowledge to see what this 
church would be if the restoration could be fully 
carried out. (See the Church Builder for 1863, 
p- 169.) 

I am not an architect, but I derive a great 
deal of pleasure from the few remains which the 
City possesses. If things go on at the present 
rate there will scarcely be a house or building 
left to remind us that London has a history. 

R. B. P. 








“A GLAZED SURFACE.” 


A QUESTION such as we inserted in our last 
issue generally brings us replies that lead us a 
little out of our course. However, for once we 
submit. Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Grove-road, 
Victoria Park, offer an imperishable white glaze 
at 5s. 6d. per yard superficial. And Mr. Sea- 
come, of Acrefair, thinks there is no material of 
the kind for lining walls cheaper than his “ Salt- 
glazed bricks,” the same colour as a pipe, on 
rails at Ruabon for 50s. per 1,000: the rate 
thence to London being 15s. per ton, or 45s. 
per 1,000. 








A MONUMENT FOR VIENNA. 


Our advertising columns show that a com- 
mittee has been formed in Vienna to erect there 
a monument to the late Vice-Admiral Tegetthoff, 
and that it is inviting designs from artists of all 
countries. The competition is to be by models 
and three premiums; 3001., 2001., and 1001., are 
offered for the best three designs, irrespective of 
the arrangement to be made with the author for 
carrying one of them into execution. Some of 
our readers may find it worth while to look into 
the matter. 








THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREAT CITIES. 


Sir,—The Pall Mall Gazette recently contained 
an abstract of a letter by “a distinguished ex- 
architect,” addressed to the profession, on the 
self-evident failure of the materials at present 
mostly employed in the architecture of cities, 
and notably London ; the various kinds of build- 
ing-stone, of brick, cements, and terra-cotta, all 
yielding, sooner or later, either to the dirt-pro- 
ducing or destructive properties of a city atmo- 
sphere ; paint being at present the only partial 
and imperfect means resorted to for meeting this 
and keeping up appearances. The expense of 
repainting, and the “essential meanness of 
paint,” as Mr. Ruskin has it, from a fine-art 
point of view, make it less resorted to than 
occasion might seem to demand, architects pre- 
ferring even to see their works become begrimed 
and decayed rather than to have them painted. 
The “letter” goes on to point out that in granite 
alone have we a stone capable at once of resisting 
the corrosive properties of a city atmosphere, and 
of taking a polish which presents a surface 
against a!most all contraction of dirt and dis- 
colorisation, or which would be almost self- 
cleansed by the weather, and completely so at 
very slight labour and expense. It is further 





urged that in the employment of the different 
varieties of coloured granite we have a means of 
introducing a contrast and richness into our 
buildings, now very much a desideratum, and 
that it would give rise to a boldness of design, 
and simplicity of decorative detail, which would 
be a useful corrective of the present tendency to 
@ profusion of somewhat bizarre carved decora- 
tion, which so quickly suffers, or becomes lost 
through dirt, weather-stains, and often actual 
decay. All this is very true and admirable, 
equally deserving the attention of the sculptor 
as of the architect, and there cannot be a doubt 
that much would be gained in all the essentials 
of durability, cleanliness, colour, and architec- 
tural effect, now so adversely affected by atmo- 
spheric conditions. Such instances as we have, 
whether in architecture or sculpture, seem tho- 
roughly to bear out the superiority of granite in 
all the respects named. It is probable, however, 
that expense and other conditions would dictate 
its employment chiefly in large works, so that, for 
the minor purposes of street and domestic archi- 
tecture, we should be much where we are. 

It has, however, long appeared to me that we 
are possessed of another material peculiarly 
suited to our climate, capable of the most ex- 
tensive architectural employment, and which 
could be brought into use when granite could 
not. I refer to encaustic tiling (not of course in 
a highly-glazed form). In this we have a 
material not only defying the destructive in- 
fluences of the atmosphere, and sufficiently 
durable in other respects, but capable of a 
various treatment as to architectural adornment 
in design and colour practically endless. Its 
use would perhaps involve the sacrifice of much 
on which the architect at present relies for effect 
in special features and carved decoration ; but. 
these would be more than compensated by the 
deliverance of our architecture from the dismal 
aspect occasioned by dirt and decay, and by the 
never-failing light, cleanliness, and variety of 
pleasing and artistic combinations of colour and 
design which might be secured, to say nothing of 
the change from the round of sameness in fea- 
ture and detail in which we seem content to 
move. One building skilfully proportioned and 
designed for express adaptation to the encaustic 
tiling, with appropriate architectural ornamenta- 
tion in design and colour, would very much 
recommend its adoption, and perhaps would even 
form the precursor of that ‘‘new style” whose 
approach has so long been heralded. It seems 
to present a wide field to our architects, and to 
be applicable through every gradation, from 
simplicity to the utmost richness. And, com- 
bined with polished granite for purposes of en- 
richment and relief by courses of elaborate 
coloured designs, or plaques in-let, it might be 
made to produce beautiful and effective results, 
rivalling Giotto’s famous campanile and the 
coloured marbles of Italy. 

In regard to paint, on which for a long time 
we must more or less rely, it is surprising that 
so little is attempted to give it more life, by an 
artistic disposition of different shades. 

Nemo. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting held on Friday evening, the 
17th inst., after the ordinary routine business, 
the recommendations of the Conference com- 
mittees were taken into careful consideration, 
in order to arrive at some distinct conclusions 
as to the views held on the various subjects by 
the junior practising members of the profession 
in London, who belong to, and are represented 
by, this Association. The discussion was under- 
stood not to be open to the public, so we are 
unable to give a report; except to state that the 
points of instruction to the delegates to the next 
conference have not yet been finally drawn out 
—the subjects coming on again for considera- 
tion at the next meeting on the 31st inst. 

We have been informed that the excursion to 
St. Alban’s, announced for June Ist, will pro- 
bably be postponed, at least for a week, as a 
brigade drill of the Artists’ Corps may prevent 
several members taking part in it. The detailed 
particulars of the excursion will, however, be 
announced shortly. It is to be hoped that the 
late spring-time may have then arrived, and call 
out a numerous party, to whom the use of their 
pencils shall not be made painful by chill winds. 
The central tower of the Abbey Church, now in 
great part cleared of its old patched and rotten 
cement coating for a thorough renewal of it 
(gaining greatly in apparent size, by-the-bye, 
now the scale is given by the joints of the Roman 
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tile-work), is, at the present time, to be seen 
under circumstances necessarily fresh to many. 
The external scaffolds allow a close approach to 
almost every portion. 





SYNTACTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Everyruine that is young in nature, or new in 
social economy, must be subject to strict rules 
to develop itand render it efficient. Young plants 
must be planted at regular distances, trained 
or nailed up to artificial supports. Children 
must be schooled and disciplined with regular 
hourly occupations, that they may grow up into 
men and women. Recruits must be drilled and 
disciplined to make them soldiers. The same 
principles apply to a new school in architecture, 
otherwise such a thing will never be developed. 
It must be syntactic, that is, must have its 
proper orders and ordinals. There is a fashion- 
able piece of slang amongst architects of the last 
ten years called “feeling.” I do not know what 
it means, but I suppose it means shutting our 
eyes and feeling our way in the dark. I am 
quite certain that. it will not lead to what those 
who use it are so anxious to see: that is, a new 
school, W. Scaraixt. 








THE BRADFORD WATERWORKS. 


THE new “Brayshaw Reservoir,” at Horton Bank 
Top, constructed by Messrs Fogg, for the Brad. 
ford Corporation, is now complete. It is situated 
some 900 ft. above sea level, and is supplied by 
water from Thornton Moor. It has cost 
22,2381. 3s. 6d., and will furnish a supply of 
water to the high-level districts around Bradford. 
The immense storage reservoir, in course of 
formation by Messrs. Fogg, adjacent to the 
North Bierley Workhouse at Clayton, is making 
steady progress. The huge bank that will hem 
in the water is being formed into a series of 
terraces. Up to the close of 1871 the sum of 
45,2411. had been paid on account of this reser- 
voir. The Oxenhope Tunnel is progressing under 
Messrs. Pearson’s hands. When this tunnel is 
completed, the supply of water from Thornton 
Moor will be considerably increased. The 
works at Barden are progressing. Last year 
17,0361. 15s. 7d. were expended at Barden; and 
the total expenditure so far on this costly work, 
which includes almost entire reconstruction, has 
been 121,055. 18s. 9d. The Waterworks Com- 
mittee recommend the Corporation to accept the 
tender of Messrs. Crabtree, Brothers, and Robert 
Sugden, of Keighley, for the formation of two 
compensation reservoirs at Leeming and Lee. 
shaw, Oxenhope, for 49,0001. 








THE PROPOSED TRANSPORT OF 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE TO THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


In our volume for 1851, pp. 478, 479, 480, is 
an elaborate article by the late Mr. Nathaniel 
Gould, in which he gave various plans whereby 
Cleopatra’s Needle,—a gift by the Pasha of 
Egypt to this country,—could be removed 
to London, with estimates and various parti- 
culars. The Times took up the subject on 
the 9th of September, 1852, and Mr. Gould 
again wrote us as to it on 4th December, 
1852, at a time when it was proposed to locate 
it at the Crystal Palace. These proposals, how- 
ever, came to nothing. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works has just agreed to provide a site 
for it, and a renewed endeavour is to be 
made to have it transported to London, if it be 
still in a state worth removal, as it was in 1851. 
As to this there are differences of opinion, 
as well as in regard to its removal at all, even if 
worth the trouble. There can w«2 no doubt, 
however, that it is now going to utter destruction 
where it lies, and that had the proposal in the 
Builder of 1851 been promptly acted on, and not 
delayed till now, the relic would have been 
saved, for Egypt no less than for Britain, which 
it may be too late now to do. 

The subject has been brought up by Major- 
General Sir James E. Alexander, who thus writes 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works from the 
United Service Club :— 

** Gentlemen,—I leav i i 
matter of poe ths cometh onl thehee peomae 
my attention and that of others anxious for the ornamenta- 
tion of the capital. It is the expediency of t: rting 
to this country, at as moderate cost as possible, the 


rostrate obelisk of Alexandria. The monolith lying em- | 
edded in the sand near the sea-shore was presented by 
Mahomed Ali Pasha of Egypt to King George IV. and the 
British nation, but has never been attempted to be 


removed; and, it is thought, would form a fitting ornament 


for the noble Thames Embankment. There is a vacant 
space near the Charing-cross Bridge, where it might 
wantageously be placed. The prostrate obelisk is 64 ft. 
in le th, about 8 ft. square at the butt, and may weigh 
about 284 tons. A vessel could easily bring it over, towed, 
in fine weather, by a steamer. The engineer of the Bo 
of Works, Mr. Bazalgette, C.B., has seen the plan in my 
possession for lifting and transporting the obelisk : 
of course, the upright obelisk will not be interfered with ; 
but it was some time ago proposed by a foreigner, as the 
—— did not seem to care for their gift, the prostrate 
obelisk (on which the hieroglyphics are well preserved), 
to break it up for building materials. 

If the Metropolitan Board of Works would address 
the Government on the above subject, and ask that the 
obelisk be brought to England, the site on the Thames 
Embankment might perhaps be given.” 


On the motion of Mr. Runtz, it was agreed 
that Major-General Alexander be respectfully 
informed that the Board have no funds at their 
disposal for the conveyance of the obelisk to 
England; but if it could be brought independently 
of any cost to the Board, they would be happy to 
find a site for it. 

“ An Anglo-Egyptian,” in the Times, in allu- 
sion to this letter, says,— 


**In 1852 it was exposed and easily examined. It was 
found that the angles of the obelisk were much yng 
the ‘poe on one square almost entirely oblite- 
rated, and it was considered not worth the latour and 
cost of transport. It has since been covered up by the 
fortifications. 

The only way to remove it would be that adopted by 
the French in the case of the Luxor Monolith (now in the 

lace de la Concorde),—viz., by cpa Pa of the 
wall of the fortifications, and digging a canal deep enough 
to float a caisson, which must be built round it as it lies, 
and thus towed during fine weather to England. The 
east harbour is, unfortunately, shallow, and ships cannot 
approach within a quarter of a mile of its site, so that the 
transport and shipment of the Needle on board the vessel 
constructed with an opening to receive and a platform to 
carry it (as at the time proposed) would be matter of ex- 
treme difficulty. 

On the whole, I continue of opinion that it is not worth 
the trouble in its present state, and I doubt if it is capable 
of restoration.” 








ST. MARY’S, NEWINGTON. 


S1r,—In justice to myself, permit me to say that, owing 
to great pressure of business, I was compelled to postpone 
the preparing plans for ccmpetition till only a few days 
remained, and that no time was then afforded for more 
than sketches. These, however, represented a building 
that could have been honestly built for the money, andthe 
drawings were correctly, though roughly, made. 

Wu. Wiaarnton, 





STONE MERCHANTS AND MASONS. 


S1r,—The evil complained of in your last issue by “A 
Lover of Justice’ arises principally from the masons 
themselves. 

Probably quarry proprietors generally have little confi- 
dence in London masons, in consequence of non-punctuality 
in the settlement of small accounts: hence the trade has 
drifted into the hands of the merchants, 

Railway facilities are now such that even small masons 
could buy direct from the quarries ata very great saving, if 
they had accounts opened with responsible quarry-owners, 
and confidence established. 

The masons in the Eastern Counties hold their own, and 
buy direct in truck-loads as cheap as the London mer- 
chants do in large quantities, STEPHEN SEAL. 








A TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. 


Str,—With reference to notes under the above heading, 
in your columns, may we be permitted to inform your 
readers that we have in preparation, under the able 
editorship of Mr. Robert Hunt, of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, a new and improved edition of the late 
Mr. Weale’s well-known ‘‘ Technical Dictionary of Terms 
in Architecture,” &¢. We hope to have this ready some 
time during the autumn, and we believe it will be found to 
supply the want felt by your several correspondents on the 
subject. Lockwoop & Co. 








THE CHORLEY TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


S1x,—This competition is another added to the long list 
of competitive failures, with injustice to the competitors. 

My drawings were this week returned, carriage-paid, of 
course, but without thanks, or other acknowledgment of 
time and service rendered,—I may now say, wasted. 

The commissioners have, however, presented the com- 
petitors with Mr. Paley’s precious report and award of 
the prizes, as adopted by one-half of the commissioners 
who attended the special meeting for that purpose. 

Mr. Paley states the sum of 10,0002, is quite insufficient 
for the construction of substantial, well-constructed 
buildings,—suitable for the town. Considering that the 
population of the town does not exceed 20,000, and it is 
neither wealthy nor very thriving, I think this sum is very 
fair ; and the very fact of the instructions stating that the 
front only must be in stone, the others in brickwork, is 
sufficient evidence to my mind that they did not wish for 
the erection of a costly building. 

I certainly supposed that Mr. Paley’s duty was simply 
to advise the commissioners in making the awards, 
according to the strict letter and meaning of the instruc- 
tions, and that with the question of its cost he could in no 


|way interfere, as that had already been decided by the 


commissioners, and observed by a great number of the 
competitors, whose designs were necessarily of a plain and 
unpretending character. 

r. Paley assumes that 15,000/. is the least sum that 
would have been required for this purpose, and therefore 





argues that it is goer to erect the buiidings for the 
sum named; and then acknowledges that there are plans 





that had kept within the prescribed sum, but not one of 


them, with any claim to his consideration, can be carried 
into execution for the sum named, so that this most 
important condition as to excessive cost cannot be so 
used. 


I think this argument will scarcely satisfy the competi- 
tors, who had a perfect right to expect the award to be 
made—as it can only be honestly made—according to the 
strict letter of the instructions, apart from the considera. 
tion or opinion of any person upon any —- that may 
have been submitted, with full confidence of the commis. 
sioners at least abiding by their own adopted instructions 
and conditions. Z 

Thus Mr. Paley conplonsatiy ignores the question of 
cost, and says he has carefully kept in view that the award 
should not be given to the finest architectural design, but 
to the plan with the best sere of the ground, 
— with a most suitable elevation (what about the 
10,0002. ?). 

tft me. rightly informed by the notices of the plans 
which have appeared in the local papers, the designs which 
Mr. Paley considers the best i gi of the ground 
have shops in the Market-street front, with dwellings, 
back kitchens, yards, and back passage, through the most 
valuable portion of the plot, thus leaving an ugly un- 
necessary gap between the two blocks of building; and 
this is Mr. Paley’s opinion of the utilisation of the best 
site in the town, which has cost some 7,000/. or 8,000/. to 
procure, and is similar to the arrangement suggested by 
the local surveyor, but which was stated in the instruc- 
tions should not in any way interfere with or limit the full 
and free scope of the architect. The —— designs 
have, however, failed to improve upon the general features 
of this most objectionable arrangement; but notwith- 
standing they have been approved by Mr. Paley, and 
adopted by the commissioners, who have probably spent 
as many weeks in examining the drawings as Mr. Paley 
has hours, and whose previous selection was totally diffe. 
rentfrom Mr. Paley’saward; and howthey could be brought 
to approve of designs which were against their more 
matured judgment, also against the expressed opinion of 
the public very recently and cleus given at a public 
meeting, I am ata loss to understand. . 

The chosen designs stand with their backs to the prin- 
cipal front, Market-street. The public accommodation 
varies from 700 to 1,300 in the large hall, when 1,000 
was the number required in the instructions, and not one 
of them can be executed for anything like 10,000/., and 
even supposing Mr. Paiey’s estimate of 15,000/. be correct, 
as the least estimate, it is more than probable that the cost 
will exceed 20,0007. in execution. Te 

It may afford some satisfaction to the dissatisfied com- 
petitors to learn that it is not probable that any one of 
the premiated designs will be carried into execution, for 
the above very sufficient reasons, . 

Mr. Paley’s report is an injustice to those competitors 
who have kept the cost within the stipulated sum, and 
who, in the exercise of their own judgment, have so 
utilised the site that they have offices in lieu of backyards, 
kitchens, and back passages, and which arrangements, I 
believe, will be more commendable to the common sense 
of the public of Chorley than any showy elevation, with 
such interior defects as are said to exist in the premiated 
designs, A ComPETITOR. 








“EDWARD PEARCE.” 


Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me who was 
Edward Pearce, who published a work on Friezes, ‘‘ sould 
by John Overton att ye white horse without New- 
gate, neare the Fountaine Tavern” ? His name is not 
mentioned in Nagler’s “‘ Kiinstler-Lexicon” nor Phillips’s 
‘‘Dictionary of Biographical Reference.” The above 
work is etened in Cotman’s style, and some of the light 
and shade is much like Rerabrandt’s school. There is no 
date to the treatise. Also, I should like to hear what is 
known of F, de Loriny, architect to James II. of England. 

Lzwis SoLomon. 








STAINING AND VARNISHING. 


Srr,—I shall be greatly obliged by your prey! me to 
ask a question in your valuable paper, and shall be very 
pleased to see an answer to the same at once. 

If an architect put in the specifications for the wood- 
work to be stained and twice varnished, is it a usual thing 
in the trade always to give it one coat of size and one coat 
of varnish, and call it twice varnished? And would the 
architect pass it as twice varnished if he knew it had only 
one coat of varnish ? OnE wHO Wants To Know. 

*,* Certainly not, if he did his duty, 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue thirty-seventh election of pensioners in 
connexion with this charity, took place at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, yester- 
day (Thursday) afternoon, Mr. Joseph Bird, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Institution, in the 
chair. There were five male and eight female 
candidates, but the funds at the disposal of the 
charity only allowed of the election of one male 
and one female at present. 

The names of the candidates were :—Males: 
Francis Sandon (fifth application), Mark Mintry 
(fourth application), Matthew Saich (second 
application), Daniel Thomas, and Richard Bibby. 
Females: Frances Seare (sixth application), 
Jane Brothill (sixth application), Elizabeth 
Trevethan (fourth application), Ann Budd (third 
application), Eliza Lambert (third application), 
Arabella Hambrook (second application), Sarah 
E. Bear (second application), and Ann Williams 
(second application). 

Messrs. Thomas Stirling and Matthew Hall, 
having been appointed scrutineers, announ 


| the successful candidates to be Mr. Mark Mintry 


and Mrs. Jane Brothill. 
Mr. Walter Watson (Watson, Bros.) proposed, 





and the Chairman seconded, a vote of thanks to 
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the scrutineers. The motion having been car-. 


i r. Stirling briefly replied. 
= sme closed by a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, proposed by Mr. Thomas Smith, 
and seconded by Mr. Waldram (Hill, Keddell, 
and Waldram). 

The Institution has at present on its funds 42 
pensioners,—19 men and 23 women,—the men 
receiving 241. per annum, and the women 201. 
The amount of stock standing in the name of the 
Institution is now 16,1311. 17s. 3d. 








“CAISAR’S CAMP.” 


I visirep, recently, at Wimbledon, this relic 
of the olden time, which is denoted in the 
Ordnance Map as being placed about a mile to 
the north-west of the railway station. I walked 
round the embankment, which has not yet been 
altered by bricks and mortar. It is engraved in 
the Archeological Jowrnal, vol. xxiii., and the 
area of the inclosure is stated to be about 
fourteen acres. Antiquaries seem to differ 
respecting this relic,—for Mr. W. H. Tregellas 
believed it to have been a British, Roman, Saxon, 
or Danish earthwork; Mr. Brayley deemed it to 
be British, as did Mr. Saull, the Rev. T. Hugo, 
and Mr. A. J. Kempe, F.S.A. Mr. Gale, Dr. Roots, 
and Mr. Biden (see “ History of Kingston”), 
believed it to have been a Roman camp; but 
its circular form is opposed tothisidea. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lysons, Wimbaldus was a Saxon name, 
and this camp resembles the Saxon work at 
Mount Caburn, near Lewes. It is curious, and 
deserves inspection. Cur. Cooke. 








BRAMLEY UNION NEW WORKHOUSE. 


THE new workhouse for the Bramley Union, 
comprising the townships of Bramley, Armley, 
Farnley, Gildersome, and Wortley, has just been 
completed and opened. Intended to meet the 
requirements of a district, with some 45,000 
inhabitants, the works connected with the new 
buildings are necessarily upon an extensive 
scale. Sixteen acres of land constitute the 
workhouse estate, and situated in the high- 
lying district of Hill Top, near Armley, the 
block of buildings form a conspicuous feature in 
the landscape. The workhouse, which will ac- 
commodate some 220 inmates, has been erected, 
including the purchase of land, construction of 
approaches, &c., at a cost of 15,5001. The open- 
ing of the building was celebrated by a dinner 
in the dining-hall, at which there was a numerous 
attendance of those interested in the construc. 
tion of the new building. The accommodation 
provided in the workhouse is as follows :—Main 
building—Infirm men, 32; ditto, women, 32; able- 
bodied men, 10; ditto, women, 10 ; disorderly, 10; 
boys, 10; girls, 9; children, 8; married couples, 
4; spare bed-rooms, 10; ditto, 9—144. Entrance 
buildings—Male probationers, 5 ; ditto, vagrants, 
6; female probationers, 5; ditto, vagrants, 6— 
22. Infirmary—Males, 22; ditto, imbeciles, 6; 
females, 16; ditto, imbeciles, 6 ; lying-in ward, 
4—54, The outlay on the main building, boun. 
dary walls, dining-hall, porter’s lodge, board- 
room, offices, receiving and vagrant wards, and 
the necessary out-offices, is estimated at 9,2751. 
10s.; on the infirmary and imbecile wards, &c., 
2,7551. 10s. ; on the entrance-gates, roads, archi- 
tect’s commission, and clerk of the works, 9001. ; 
or a total of 15,5101., or about 701. per bed, in- 
cluding the site (2,5791.), but exclusive of about 
1,300. for furniture and fittings. The build. 
ings generally are of plain design, with the 
details in the Gothic style of architecture. The 
workhouse is approached from the Bramley 
and Wortley road. Near to the entrance-gates 
has been erected a block of buildings 181 ft. in 
length, and containing porter’s lodge, proba- 
tioners’ wards, vagrant wards, disinfecting appa- 
ratus (supplied by Messrs. Nelson, Leeds), 
offices for the clerk and relieving officers, and 
the board-room. The main block of the workhouse 
buildings is two stories in height, with a frontage 
of 213 ft., and a breadth of 47 ft. The principal 
entrance is surmounted by a turret or tower for a 
clock, which rises to a height of about 65 ft. 
This entrance divides the building into two wings, 
the left occupied by the males, and the right by 
the females. On each side of the entrance-hall 
are the apartments of the master and the 
matron. From end to end of the principal 
block runs a central corridor, from which the 
various wards are readily reached. On the 
ground-floor are day-rooms and dormitories for 
the infirm, wards for children, lavatories, ng 
other rooms ; and on the first-floor other apart- 





ments for the use of the officers and the accom- 
modation of inmates. Opposite the principal 
entrance and in the rear of the chief block of 
buildings, is a dining-hall, the size of which is 
50 ft. by 30 ft., and the height about 24 ft., the 
rest of the rooms being 11 ft. in height. It is 
intended to use this hall also for divine service. 
Immediately adjoining are a cooking kitchen, 
larders, and other domestic offices, the kitchen 
having been fitted up with one of Messrs. Ben- 
ham & Son’s (London), patent cooking-ranges. 
At the back of the building are paved and 
spacious yards, where the inmates can take 
exercise, whilst further to the rear is an in- 
firmary, two stories in height. The architects 
are Messrs. C. S. & A. J. Nelson, Leeds and 
Derby. ‘The contractors for the various works 
have been: — Messrs. Charles Walker & Co., 
Holbeck, bricklayers and masons; Mr. Jno. 
Tomlinson, Leeds, joiner; Mr. Jno. Senior, 
Leeds, plasterer; Mr. Jonas Grant, Wortley, 
painter; Mr. Edwin Thornton, Shipley, slater ; 
Messrs. Sutcliffe & Wilkinson, Bradford, plum- 
bers and glaziers; Messrs. Heaps & Robinson, 
Leeds, ironfounders. Mr. John Kershaw, of 
Bramley, has acted as clerk of the works. 








THE POSITION OF ASSISTANTS. 


Sir,—When there is so much talk of the pro- 
fessions of civil engineers, architects, and sur- 
veyors having a technical education, I think it 
should also be considered if the proper induce- 
ments are‘held out to secure that necessity. 

For some time past the position of every 
member of these professions has been getting 
somewhat paradoxical ; and sooner or later it will 
be the business of some of these big talking 
societies to untangle the mess, and lay down the 
law as to what a surveyor, or architect, or civil 
engineer really is, what is expected of him, and 
what he is to expect of his employers. 

There is a class of men calling themselves 
civil engineers, architects, surveyors, and auc- 
tioneers, who will refuse nothing for money. 
There are men that will write a specification for 
a local Board’s new broom, or stand up and sell 
fat cattle, undertake economical funerals, or 
large drainage works; they forget that any one 
of these branches, to be efficiently performed, is 
enough for one man. 

Sir, there are carpenters and artizans that 
now get a little smattering of knowledge, and 
have never received any sound scientific train- 
ing, who are literally undermining the market 
value of the genuine professional man, who has 
devoted his money and young days to make him- 
self what an engineer ought to be, a natural 
philosopher. 20s., or 25s. per week is a very 
common remuneration as assistant for one like 
myself, who paid his 200 guineas for articles, 
and sat up night after night to study; and 
surveyors are actually offered 301. or 40l. a 
year, by local Boards. What sort of professional 
experience do these Boards hope to get for this 
amount ? 

Sir, it appears to me that if a movement is 
not made by some protection society, or by such 
society as the Institution of Civil Engineers 
laying down definite rules as to the position 
and remuneration of each member, we shall be 
reduced to common artizans, as we assistants 
nearly are now. ASSISTANT, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dunham Massey. — The re-decorating the 
chancel of St. Margaret’s Church, with the 
memorial windows that have been introduced, 
is now completed. The introduction of the two 
memorial windows in remembrance of the Rev. 
John Kingsley, the first incumbent of the church, 
left a surplus of nearly 601., and it was resolved 
that this should form the nucleus of a fund for 
decorating the chancel. The entire cost has been 
about 5001., and the additional sum required was 
readily provided. The work of the windows, as 
well as that of the decoration of the church, 
was done by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & West- 
lake, of London and Manchester. The mural 
paintings consist of a series of angels and arch- 
angels, St. Michael, St. Gabriel, &c., at the east 
end over the east window, carrying legends, 
whilst those on the side walls are under canopies 
in the style of the edifice (Perpendicular). Be- 
tween these, under the clearstory, there is a 
powdering of stars and fleurs-de-lys, and under- 
neath these a conventional garden, with trees, 





each carrying a shield with some emblem of our 


Lord’s agony and death, and an enclosure to this 
garden is formed by a dado of red, diapered with 
an embroidery pattern such as may be seen mm 
the old decorated screens of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
The roof is decorated with gold and colour, and 
the clearstory with a suitable powdered and 
diapered ornamentation. The work is pointed 
in a vehicle which is similar in effect to tempera, 
but said to be more durable. This necessitates 
some sacrifice of the bloom obtained by tempera 
work, but the artists considered that in such a 
humid climate, durability was to be attempted 
first. The reredos is gilded and picked with 
colours. The windows of the two lights, north 
and south of the altar, are also treated im the 
Perpendicular style of a rather late description, 
The subjects are placed under canopies of silvery 
white. The subjects represent, on the north, the 
annunciation of the incarnation by the angels, 
the salutation of the Virgin by Elizabeth, the 
birth of our Lord, and His baptism. On the 
south, are the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension. In one of the 
transepts a large window has also been inserted 
by the same firm. The subjects running throngh 
the upper lights is the charge to St. Peter; im 
the three lower, the angel and the three Marys 
at the tomb. This window has been inserted at 
the cost of Mr. Joseph Sidebottom, of the 
Beeches, Bowdon, as a memorial of his mother. 

Malling.—The memorial stone of a new chapel, 
to be built for the benefit of the inmates of the 
Malling Union, has been laid in the grounds of 
the workhouse by Lady Caroline Nevill. The 
chapel will be built in the Early Decorated style, 
and the material used will be Kentish rag, with 
dressings of Box stone. Its roof will be open 
timbered, and covered with tile, and the building 
will seat 306 persons. ‘The cost of the erection 
is estimated at a little over 9001. Mr. EH. W, 
Stephens, of Maidstone, is the architect; and 
Mr. W. Church, the builder. The funds for 
erecting the building had been raised previously 
to within 1001. of the required amount, by volun. 
tary subscriptions. 

Brigg.—The consecration of Brigg Church hag 
at length taken place. For some weeks it had 
been closed, and was undergoing considerable 
alterations and repairs. The old stained-glass 
windows at the east end have been removed and 
inserted at the west end of the church, and three 
new ones substituted in their places. A reredos 
has been erected over the altar, and is the gift 
of some members of the congregation. Above 
this, and on either side of the stained windows 
just mentioned, appear illuminated scrolls, with 
the words “It is Christ that died, yea, rather 
that is risen again, and is now on the right hand 
of God.” These were the work of Miss Susan 
Paterson, of Brigg. 

Ramsden. — St. James’s Church has been 
opened for divine worship by the Bishop of 
Oxford. The church has been entirely rebuilt. 
Mr. Blomfield is the architect, and Mr. Groves, 
of Milton, the builder. The edifice consists of a 
chancel, with nave and south aisle. At the ex- 
treme north-west of the nave rise a tower and 
spire. The tower contains a chime of three 
bells, and it also forms the porch. There is 
accommodation for 300, All the adornments in 
the church are memorials of the late Mrs. Low. 
bridge Baker, wife of the vicar. The spire and 
east window are put up by the Rev. R. L. Baker. 
Relations and friends placed the reredos to her 
memory. A chancel window, executed by Hard. 
man, of Birmingham, was put in by a brother, 
The parishioners contributed towards the erec- 
tion of a small window in the transept, repre- 
senting a figure of St. Thomas, executed by 
Messrs. Heaton & Butler, as was also the east 
window. The pillars of the font, which are of 
Cornish marble, are the gift of Mr. and Mrs, 
Borlase. 

Bristol.—It is proposed, we understand, to 
close All Saints’, Clifton, till about the first week 
in August, so as to allow of the removal of the 
temporary building over and around which the 
permanent stone nave has been built. The in- 
terior of the roof will be decorated from designs 
supplied by Mr. Street, architect of the church, 
and the whole of the windows, with the excep. 
tion of two at the west end, will be filled in with 
stained glass, which is being prepared by Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, by whose firm the 
large east window was supplied. A reredos will 
also be erected of Caen stone, the subject of 
which is “The Saviour in glory, surrounded by 
saints.” The gas fittings are by Messrs. Potter 
& Son, of London; and Messrs. Haden, of Trow. 
bridge, are supplying the heating apparatus. 





The stone carving is being executed by Mr. 
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Earp, of London; and the encaustic pavement 
is to be laid down by Messrs. Godwin, of Lugwar- 
dine, who also laid the chancel with tiles. 

Milstead. — The restoration of the parish 
church is now shortly to begin. It will be 

enlarged and re-seated. The gallery will be 
taken away, and an old Gothic arch opened. 
The architect is, we understand, Mr. Butterfield. 

Lincolm.—The new church of St. Martin has 
now advanced far towards completion. The 
tower is finished, and the steeple begun. The 
height from the tower to the top of the vane 
will be 80 ft., and the tower 76 ft., making the 
whole height 156 ft. This, with the position 
the church occupies, will make it a prominent 
object for miles. The interior is now nearly 
complete. 

Dorking.— At a meeting of the committee it 
has been decided, in consequence of certain 
alterations in the architect’s plans, that the 
builders who originally tendered for the work 
be invited to send in fresh tenders upon the 
reduced specifications. It is contemplated in 
the first instance to build the nave and transepts 
only, leaving the tower and spire to be com- 
pleted at an after period, as funds accrue. The 
committee afterwards met for the purpose of 
opening the new tenders received for the con- 
struction of part of the proposed work, viz., the 
removal of the present tower, the rebuilding 
of the choir, nave, and north transept, the addi- 
tion of a south transept, and the laying the foun- 
dation of the new tower at the west end. There 
were in all seven tenders received, which may be 
classified as follows:—Messrs. Colls & Sons, 
Dorking, 8,3671.; Mr. Putney, Dorking, 7,5141.; 
Messrs. Gibson, Brothers, Southall, 6,3911.; 
Messrs. Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild, Croy- 
don, 6,3501.; Mr. Shearburn, Dorking, 6,2751.; 
Mr. James Harris, Woking, 6,1451.; Messrs. 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham, 5,4911. The last 
tender being the lowest was therefore accepted, 
subject to the condition that the work be not 
commen 1 until the whole, or the greater part 
of the sum required for same be subscribed, and 
that the subscriptions already promised (amount- 
ing to about 4,0501.) be allowed by the donors to 
be appropriated forthwith to the completion of 
that portion of the work referred to. In accord- 
ance with this resolution, the vicar and church- 
wardens have issued a letter to the subscribers 
inviting their adhesion to the plan proposed. It 
is to be hoped the committee will be enabled to 


usual returns of the number of persons taken 
into custody by the Metropolitan Police, and 
the results, in the year 1871; with com- 
parative statements from the year 1832 to 
1871 inclusive, have been issued in a printed 
form. Among the numerous tables is one 
showing the degree of instruction as well as 
the numbers of those convicted, the sex, &c., 
and, according to which, of 71,961 taken into 
custody, 48,306 were males, and 23,655 females ; 
8,741 males and 5,197 females could neither 
read nor write; 37,271 males and 18,329 females 
could read only, or read and write imperfectly ; 
2,225 males and 129 females could read and 
write well; and 69 males and no female had 
superior instruction. Of the whole 45,608 were 
summarily disposed of or held to bail, and 2,655 
were tried and convicted, among whom were 
1 female and 5 males with superior instruction. 








WMiscellanen. 


American Plumbers.—A correspondent in 
the Industrial Monthly writes,—“ The supply 
water-pipe which extends from the street, along 
the top of our cellar, to the sink in the kitchen, 
had a very small hole in one side, so that a 
stream of water spun out, not so large asa 
cambric needle. If I had known that the diffi- 
culty could have been remedied by placing the 
square end of a tenpenny nail on the hole, and 
hitting it two or three light blows with a hammer, 
the knowledge would have saved me much 
trouble and expense ; but I did not know that a 
small hole in a lead pipe can be stopped by 
battering the metal just enough to close the 
orifice, therefore I went and called a plumber. 
Of course, he was employed by the day. He 
knew how to stop the issne in less than one 
minute; but he preferred to make a good job 
for himself and for his employer. He was too 
proud to be seen carrying his solder and tools 
along the street, hence a helper must be detailed 
to carry these appliances. His employer paid 
him 20 cents per hour, but charged 60 cents per 
hour for his services. He paid the helper 
10 cents per hour, and charged 40 cents, whether 
they were loitering along the streets or at work. 
They looked around, lighted their pipes, smoked 
and chatted, and used about 4 ounces of solder, 
for which the charge was 50 cents, and they 
reported they had used one pound. The plumber 





proceed continuously with the work to the com. 
pletion of the tower and porch, for which, with 
the architect’s commission, an additional sum of 
not less than 4,0001. will be required. 








Books Received. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Friction. By Joun 
H. Jewett, B.D., President of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Macmillan & Co. 1872. 

THE theory of friction, considered as a part of 
rational mechanics, has hardly received the 
attention which it deserves. Even in the most 
complete systematic treatises, the space accorded 
to its discussion is small compared with that 
bestowed upon questions in which the hypothesis 
of perfect smoothness has been assumed as the 
basis of investigation; and no doubt many 
students have been led to regard the discussion 
of this force less as a part of rational mechanics 
than as a correction to be applied before the in- 
vestigations of that science can be made prac- 
tically useful. It is under such considerations, and 
because the force with which this work is con- 
nected is subject to definite laws, as susceptible 
of mathematical expression as the force of 
gravity, that the author has made a distinct and 
separate treatise of it. The theory and plan of 
the work are stated in a preface. 





VARIORUM. 


‘* Statistics of all the Countries in the World.” 
A compendious and valuable sheet table, 
containing numerous particulars as to area, 
form of Government, head of state, population, 
expenditure, debt, paper money, notes in circu- 
lation, standing army, navy, merchant vessels, 
imports, exports, chief products, money, weights 
and measures, railways, capitals and chief towns ; 
compiled by Dr. Otto Hubner, director of the 
Prussian central statistical archives, has been 
prepared in the form of an English edition, with 
the sanction and co-operation of Dr. Hubner, by 
Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, and published by 
by Stanford, of Charing Cross.——“ Criminal 


reported one hour each for himself and helper. 
Thus the cost of stopping one pin-hole cost me 
1 dol. 50 cents, when any one who can handle a 
hammer could have closed the issue in half a 
minute if he had thought of how to do it.” 


Opening of a New Police and Fire Station 
in Manchester.—The new B Division police 
and fire station in Goulden-street, Rochdale-road, 
has been opened. The buildings cover an area 
of 1,480 square yards, and are bounded by 
Goulden - street, Chadderton - street, Bannett- 
street, and Cross-street. The police offices, 
which face Goulden-street, are 105 ft. long by 
80 ft. broad. The portion occupied by the cells 
and the parade-room is only one story high. The 
superintendent’s room, charge-room, and ser- 
geants’ room are likewise on the ground floor, 
but immediately over these the building rises to 
the height of four stories. In the upper stories 
accommodation is provided for six firemen and 
their families. The parade-room measures 61 ft. 
by 39 ft., and is lofty. The number of cells is 
nineteen. <A ventilating shaft, 90 ft. high, and 
measuring 14 ft. by 8 ft., surmounts the build- 
ings. The fire station is at the angle formed by 
Goulden-street ‘and Cross-street. The building 
measures 60 ft. by 20 ft., and is three stories 
high. On the ground floor are the firemen’s 
room and inquiry office, with bath-room and 
store-room at the back. The total cost of the 
buildings amounts to 10,7751. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. J. G. Lynde, the city surveyor ; 
and the contractors were Messrs. R. Neill & 
Sons. 


Good News for Iron Masters.—The Boston 
(Massachusetts) Globe sounds a note of alarm at 
the threatening iron famine. It is stated that 
2,600,000 tons were used in the United States 
last year, of which 2,000,000 were produced, and 
the remainder imported. A careful estimate of the 
increased consumption during the present year, 
and of the probable supply, demonstrates that 
there is too much reason to expect a very large 
deficit in supply. Prices of American and im- 


The Burning of the Theatre 
Melbourne.—By the Australian mail detailg 
have arrived of the burning of the Theatre Royal, 
Melbourne, on the 19th of March, as intimateg 
in the Builder of the 27th of April. The Royal 
was the premier theatre of the Australian 
colonies. On the eve of its destruction “The 
Streets of New York’’ had been performed; 
and shortly before twelve the vicinity of the 
dressing-rooms was found to be on fire. Alarm 
was instantly given, and help soon at hand; and 
at first there seemed a chance of saving the 
building, but the scenes caught the conflagration, 
and the whole edifice was soon in flames. The 
Melbourne Argus says:—‘‘The destruction of 
three large Australian theatres,—the Haymarket 
in Melbourne, the Prince of Wales’s Opera House 
in Sydney, and now the Theatre Royal, in the 
brief space of eighteen months, seems a remark. 
able coincidence. The three events coming so 
quickly after each other have been a severe blow 
to the profession, and it is hoped that these 
disasters will lead to the introduction of an im. 
proved style of building for such places of enter. 
tainment. The Princess’s is now the only theatre 
remaining in Melbourne, but it cannot be doubted 
that ere long a temple of the drama worthy the 
leading city of the Australian group will rise in 
our midst to replace the leading theatre which 
now lies in ashes.” 


Restoration of Merton College Hall, 
Oxford.—The Hall of Merton College is under. 
going a restoration at a cost of upwards of 4,0001. 
Mr. Scott, architect, has been engaged to restore 
the building, and the whole of the work that Mr. 
Wyatt executed in 1790 has been cleared away. 
The design now prepared by Mr. Scott is in ac. 
cordance with the original construction of the 
Hall, which is of fourteenth-century date. A 
new open-timber oak roof will be substituted 
for the present one, and the music-gallery and 
screens will be replaced at the west end, whilst 
at the east end there will be canopied seats raised 
upon a dais. The windows will be completely 
restored from the fragments which have been 
discovered of the original designs, and they will 
have seats in them the thickness of the wall. 
Mr. Scott has also designed new furniture, tables, 
and benches, to suit the period. The whole of 
the exterior of the hall will be renovated, and 
the sham buttresses have all been taken down, 
and new ones have taken their place. The 
Headington ashlar will be removed, and the walls 
will be refaced with Taynton stone. The porch 
will have new archways, with new steps and 
wing walls. The whole of the work is to be com- 
pleted by the commencement of next Michaelmas 
Term. Mr. Booth, of London, is the contractor, 
and Mr. Lee is the clerk of the works. 

Charge of Perjury against a Building 
Inspector.—At the Salford Town-hall, before 
Sir John Iles Mantell, Mr. Francis Drake, build- 
ing inspector in the service of the Salford Cor- 
poration, was summoned at the instance of Mr. 
Joseph Blomiley, joiner and builder, carrying on 
business in Broughton, upon the charge of having 
committed wilful and corrupt perjury on the 
2nd of May. It seems that Mr. Blomiley had 
been summoned on that date for a breach of the 
building regulations, and upon the evidence of 
Mr. Drake (the present defendant), was fined 
50s. and costs. The prosecutor had recently 
erected some property in Broughton, and on his 
part it was sought to be shown that the defendant 
had made a false statement with respect to the 
length and dimensions of floor joists, in conse- 
quence of which he had incurred penalties for 
the represented infraction of the law. While 
the case was proceeding it was suddenly brought 
to an abrupt and unexpected termination by the 
inability of the clerk of court or any one to give 
evidence that Mr. Drake was sworn in the parti- 
cular case at issue. 


National Music Meetings at the Crystal 
Palace.—It seems that the arrangements for 
these performances are now complete. The 
private preliminary hearings by the jury of each 
class of sopranos and tenors will take place on 
Wednesday, June 26. The contraltos and bari- 
tones will be heard privately on Friday, June 28. 
At these hearings (which are to be held in the 
concert-room of the Palace), those who are to 


juries. The public competitions will commence 
on Thursday, June 27. At two o’clock on that 
day the soprano singers will sing against each 
other, and after them the tenors will compete. 
At five o’clock a grand vocal and instrumental 





ported iron have advanced fully one-third within 
the last three months. 











Returns : Metropolitan Police, 1871.’ The 


concert will be given, the programme of which 
will include the competitors. 


compete in public will be chosen by the different — 
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London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society.—A general meeting of this Society 
has been held in the newly-restored Chapter- 
house, at Westminster ; the dean, in the absence 
of Lord Talbot de Malahide, presiding. Stained 
glass, he said, was absolutely necessary, both to 
make the building usable in bright summer 
weather, and to restore to it that solemn effect 
which in the Middle Ages it must have worn. A 
paper on the Iconography of the Chapter-house, 
was read by Mr. J. G. Waller. A short paper 
was read by Mr. White, for Mr. John Franklin, 
who contended that we had an indigenous school 
of art distinct from that of Italy. Mr. Franklin 
promised a more elaborate paper on the subject. 
A paper was read by Mr. Joseph Burtt, on the 
Records and Muniments of the Abbey, which,'he 
said, were SO numerous and complete that there 
was scarcely a square foot of Medizval West- 
minster that might not be illustrated from them. 
In the course of the afternoon the visitors were 
conducted over the Abbey, and interesting ex- 
planations were given by Mr. Scott, the archi- 
tect of the Dean and Chapter. Amongst other 
less well-known points which were visited, was 
the recently-discovered site of St. Catherine’s 
Chapel. 


National Safe Deposit Company.—A siie, 
it is said, having been secured in or about 
Mansion House-street, a large building is to 
be erected, which shall be both burglar-proof 
and fire-proof. The building is to be ostensibly 
of iron, but something on the model of an armour- 
plated vessel. The walls will consist of a num- 
ber of plates, varying in thickness from } in. to 
$in. These plates will be successively of hard 
and soft metal (iron and steel), so as to render 
all attempts of the burglar futile, and between 
each of the screw plates there is to be a packing 
of gneister, of which latter material the higher 
walls of the building are to be mainly con- 
structed. The packing between the armour 
plates will not only arrest the burglar but dis- 
arm the electric force in a thunder-storm should 
it strike the building. There are long corridors 
of safes right and left, each marked and num- 
bered. The simple act of withdrawing the key 
from the lock is described as locking each safe 
securely, 


New Town-Hall, West Vale, Yorkshire.— 
The plans for the proposed public building at 
West Vale have been prepared by Messrs. 
Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, of Halifax. The 
principal front is to the Elland and Saddleworth- 
road, and will be in two stories. The entrance 
is placed beneath a tower 60 ft. in height, 
having on one side a shop and dwelling-house, 
and on the other the public buildings. On the 
ground-floor are six rooms to serve as local 
board-room, lecture-room, library, and class- 
rooms for the Mechanics’ Institute. A staircase, 
5 ft. wide, leads to the large room, which will be 
63 ft. long by 38 ft. wide, and 22 ft. high. At 
one end is to be a raised platform. The three- 
light window at one side of the hall opens out on 
to a balcony for out-door addresses. The base- 
ment story contains store-rooms, heating appa- 
ratus, and a fire-engine house, having large 
doors opening out directly to the road. 


New Pulpit, Holy Trinity Church, 
Chester.—A new pulpit has been put up in 
Holy Trinity Church, Chester. It was designed 
by the architects, Messrs. Kelly & Edwards, and 
executed by Mr. Thomas Earp, of London. The 
pulpit, or rather open platform, is the gift of 
a daughter of the late Dean Anson. It consists 
of polished alabaster, the front being divided 
into three panels of open trefoil work, with 
quatrefoils in the centres. The panels are 
divided by green marble shafts, the capitals 
being part of, but standing out in bold relief 
from, the alabaster cornice. Inthe middle panel 
the quatrefoil encloses a floriated cross of red 
marble and the corresponding quatrefoils in the 
other panels, the sacred monograms “J.H.S.” 
and “ X.P.” Above the base-moulding is aheed 
of inlays of coloured marble, and the emblems of 
the Evangelists are introduced in the mouldings 
while the whole of the work is enriched by 
jewels of fluor spar. 


A Pretty Portrait.—Messrs. Marion & Co. 
have published a charming photograph, by 
Messrs. Robinson & Cherrill, from a medallion. 
portrait of Mrs. Scott Siddons, by Mr. A. Bruce 
Joy. The accomplished original is at this time 
acting, with great spirit and ability, at the 
but curious piece, 


ueen’s Theatre, in a clever, 
called “Ordeal by Touch.” 


Mountain Railways in Yorkshire.—An 
experiment is to be made on the abandoned 
incline of the Whitby and Malton Railway, in 
Goathland. The road has been re-laid to a gauge 
of 3 ft. and 7,5, in., with a central rail laid 9 in. 
above the others, and edgewise. The object of 
the alterations is the testing of the first of a 
series of mountain-climbing locomotives built by 
Messrs. Manning, Wardle, & Co., of the Boyne 
Engine Works, Leeds. These engines are in- 
tended for a continuation of an existing railway 
in Brazil, and are projected to climb the moun. 
tains to the table-land of Rio de Janeiro, where 
the coffee is produced, and which produce is now 
only got to the seaboard on the backs of mules. 
The engine is limited to twenty-five tons, but 
contains two distinct actions, that of the ordinary 
locomotive, and a novel one having a direct 
action, by which four wheels worked horizontally 
can be put in use, grasping the edges of a hori- 
zontal rail at a pressure of forty tons when 
ascending an incline. By this means it is con- 
fidently expected that a load of forty tons can 
be worked up a gradient of 1 in 12. 


Paper Car-wheels.— The National Car 
Builder describes railway car-wheels of paper. 
The material, it says, is straw-board, in all 
respects the same as that used in the manufac. 
ture of paper boxes, and may be made of wheat, 
rye, or oat straw :—“ The wheels constructed of 
it possess some very requisite and desirable quali- 
ties,—a perfect form, considerable elasticity, 
great strength and durability, and a facility of 
repair which is entirely wanting in a chilled 
wheel. These points, together with the method 
of construction and the peculiar nature of the 
material, make these wheels worthy of attention.” 
The tyre, however, is of steel, and covering the 
whole of each side of the wheel are two side- 
plates of Norway iron boiler-plate, which fit 
against a shoulder turned in the tyre. The 
paper framework is said to give elasticity to the 
cars in motion, and ‘‘deadens the jar.” Trains 
have been run at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour with these wheels, which are said to be 
very strong and lasting. 


The Patent Laws.—The Select Committee 
on the Patent Laws have agreed to a series of 
resolutions which they recommend as the basis 
of legislation on the subject. They do not sug- 
gest the granting of pecuniary rewards as a sub- 
stitute for the temporary privilege conferred by 
letters patent, but they point out some instances 
in which the existing laws are defective and 
require improvement. At a recent meeting 
of the Labour Representation League, Mr. R. M. 
Latham, the president, in the chair, the report 
just issued by the Select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Patent Laws was discussed. Much 
dissatisfaction was expressed with the report, and 
at the fact that members of the working classes 
had not been called to give evidence before the 
Committee, the constitution of which body was 
objected to on the ground that its composition con- 
sisted of two-thirds of manufacturers and parties 
representing interests antagonistic to those of 
inventors. It was also urged that a fair and 
complete inquiry into so important a subject as 
the Patent Laws could only be satisfactorily 
effected by a Royal Commission representing all 
the interests in the community ; and steps were 
ordered to be taken with a view of insuring an 
exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject by 
that means. 


Portable Railway for Common Roads.— 
Mr. Wm. Pidding, of Bedford-square, has, it is 
said, invented a system of portable rails, which 
secures to every carriage its own tramway, and 
which may be used with equal facility upon any 
ordinary road, whether macadamised, paved, or 
asphalted. The carriage wheels, which are only 
about 21 in. diameter, run upon the inside of the 
tyres of a second pair of wheels, of sufficient size to 
permit the small wheels to rotate below, between 
the tyres and the naves of the large ones. This 
larger tyre, which forms the portable railway, is 
made up of a series of long and short segments, 
each carefully shod with india-rubber, or which 
may be constructed of steel, formed into a band 
chain, one or another portion of which is, of 
course, always in a position ready to receive the 
running wheel. The idea is not new, but this 
may be an improvement on the attempts made 
some years since to effect the object in view. 


Monument to Mazzini.—The inhabitants of 
Syracuse are building a monument of white 
marble to Mszzini in the famous quarries in 
which 7,000 Athenians were confined after the 











siege of Syracuse by Nicias. 





Wells and Sewers.—Last week a number of 
men employed in making a common sewer in 
Orr-street, Calton, Glasgow, came upon an old 
pump well which had been discontinued on the 
introduction of Loch Katrine water into the city, 
and since covered up. One of the labourers, 
Patrick Reid, went down the well to discover its 
depth, and after some time disappeared. Another 
labourer, becoming alarmed at his continued 
absence, went to his assistance, but he also did 
not return. Ultimately, a third man followed, 
and with a similar result. After a considerable 
time had elapsed, and none of the other men 
venturing to descend the well, grappling irons 
were procured, and by their aid the three men 
were brought to the surface insensible, and were 
with difficulty recovered. They stated that on 
descending they lost consciousness from the 
effects of foul gases. The incident is in- 
structive. 


The Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion.—The dinner at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, 
in aid of this very excellent and important charity, 
passed off with considerable éclat. The Marquis 
of Lorne presided with much geniality, and made 
a very sensible address. Mention was pro. 
perly made of the liberal aid which has been 
given to the Institution by Mr. John Heugh, who 
replied in a feeling and manly speech. The 
treasurer, Mr. P. C. Hardwick (to whom, in con- 
junction with Mr. Millais, hon. sec., the Institution 
is much indebted), announced that the subscrip- 
tions amounted in all to 2,5521., including a 
donation of 500l. from a friend in the room 
whose name was not mentioned. The dinner 
was provided by Mr. Willis in excellent style, 
and formed a striking contrast with that fur- 
nished by the proprietors of St. James’s Hall on 
a recent similar occasion. 


St. John’s, Hull.—The Hull Packet, in an 
able article on church restoration in that town, 
says it is contemplated to entirely remodel the 
interior of St. John’s parish church, in accord- 
ance with designs prepared by Mr. Christopher 
Wray. The present cumbrous galleries are to 
be removed; the high-backed pews will be sub- 
stituted by open benches of modern pattern, the 
ceiling raised, and the body of the church divided 
from the aisles by a colonnade of seven bays. 
The work, which is estimated to cost about 
5,0001., will, when completed, effect quite a trans- 
formation of the interior, which is now of the 
heaviest primitive style. The incumbent, the 
Rev. H. W. Kemp, is heartily supported by his 
parishioners, and trusts soon to bring the resto- 
ration to a speedy and satisfactory completion. 


New Examination Schools, 
Oxford.—The delegates appointed by decree to 
inquire as to the advisability of building new 
schools on the Angel site, or of using that site 
for any other purpose, have agreed to the fol- 
lowing, along with other resolutions, which are 
reported to Convocation :—That the only method 
by which the requisite accommodation, regard 
being had not only to the existing circumstances 
of the University, but also to the future, can be 
provided, is by erecting new schools on a sepa- 
rate site specially appropriated to the object. 
That the Angel site, though not so central as 
might be wished, is the only sufficient site which 
can be procured. That itis desirable to proceed 
at once to the building of the new schools on 
that site. 


Proposed New Church at Crowthorne.— 
On Saturday afternoon last, a meeting was held 
in the School of Art, Wellington College, to con- 
sider the propriety of building a new church to 
supersede the present temporary structure at 
Crowthorne. Plans of the new church were 
exhibited and examined, and it transpired that 
the cost of the church will be 3,0001., and that 
the architect selected for the work is Mr. Arthur 
W. Blomfield. Mr. John Walter, M.P., presided, 
and was supported by Dr. Benson, Head Master 
of Wellington College. Appropriate resolutions, 
promotive of the object in view, were unanimously 
passed, including the appointment of a com- 
mittee. 


The Sewage Works, Doncaster. — The 
foundation-stone of the irrigation works at the 
Holmes has been laid by the Mayor. His wor- 
ship, after laying the corner-stone, jokingly re- 
marked that finding that masons were continually 
reducing the hours of labour and increasing the 
amount of pay, and understanding that in a short 
time the masters were to do the work and the 
men receive the money, he thought the best 





thing that he could do was to join the society. 
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The “Anti- Mildew” Grain and Seed 
Protector.—The heating of corn in ships and 
warehouses, and of stacks of corn and hay, is a 
great evil; and to remedy this a simple inven- 
tion, by a Greek agricultural engineer, I. Metho- 
dios Ioannides, late Greek Consul in Wallachia, 
has been patented in this country as well as 
abroad. It mainly consists of a cylindrical 
ventilator, with perforated branches which 
ramify through the holds, 
where the contents are liable to heat, and become 
mildewed. 


Ice Machines.—The machines for manufac- 
turing ice, either in small quantities for families, 
or ona greatscale, by means of heat, withammonia 
and chloride of calcium, seem to be ingenious and 
useful. They were patented in the United 
States by Messrs. Vaass & Littman last year, and 
are now sold in London by Messrs. Sladden, 
Brothers, & Co. One pound of coal is said to 
produce three pounds of ice. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ So- 
ciety.—At a meeting held in the Rooms of this 
Society, Westminster-chambers, on Friday, the 
17th inst. (the president, Mr. Arthur C. Pain, 
C.E., in the chair), a paper upon “ Water-supply 
to Towns and Villages” (Part II.) was read by 
Mr. George W. Usill, F.M.S., Assoc. Inst.C.E., 
after which a vote of thanks having been 
awarded the author, a lengthy discussion took 
place. 


Royal Architectural Museum.—aA valuable 
addition has been made recently to the Museum 
by the gift of Mr. Charles Hudson of the large 
and fine collection of casts formed by his brother, 
the late Mr. Octavius Hudson, from the cathe- 
drals of Salisbury, Chester, Lichfield and 
Hereford, and from other places visited by that 
gentleman. 


The Surrey Theatre, Blackfriars-road.— 
Last week this property was put up for sale by 
auction, but no bid was made for it. The 
reserve price was understood to be 25,0001.,— 
10,0001. less, if we are rightly informed, than it 
cost. The history of the rebuilding and the cir- 
cumstances that grew out of it would be 
curious, 


The New Dock, Berwick.—The Berwick 
Harbour Bill having received the royal assent 
on Monday night, it is expected that the work 
of making the new dock will be proceeded with 
almost immediately. Messrs. Stevenson, C.E., 
Edinburgh, are engaged in the preparation of 
the working plans. 


New Act on County Buildings.—By an 
Act just printed county authorities may now 
borrow money for the purpose of building shire- 
halls, &c., and also judges’ lodgings, for thirty 
years, instead of fourteen years, as previously 
provided. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, the 30th, a lecture 
will be given at Conduit-street, by Mr. G. 
Browning, on “The Poetry of Germany.” Sir 
Digby Wyatt will preside. 


Utilisation of Blast-Furnace Slag.—Mr. 
C. F. Claus, of Middlesbrough-on-Tees, pro- 
poses to treat blast-furnace slag so as to pro- 
duce masses thereof of a cellular structure suit- 
table for building purposes. 


A Bright Idea.—A correspondent from one 
of the London districts tells us that the gas is 
so bad there that the inhabitants in some of the 
streets do not think it worth while to light it 
at all! 
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Spencer, architect :— 
Rs sass5c: aiebnusaesinserasssasameenaeee £378 0 0 
342 0 0 








For carpenter’s work (labour only) for a farm-house at 


Sherford, near Taunton, Mr, J. Houghton Spencer, 
architect :— 
MEMNAEE  sscacssdcnaunssepaneseos goceunseee £120 0 0 
Cosens (accepted) .........s0ecreeees . 11610 0 





Accepted for new bank at Blackburn, for Messrs, 
rooks & Co. Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 


Patteson (Mason).........seeeeeees £6,096 0 0 
Ward (BlUMdEr)  <<..scececunsveerenee 615 0 0 
sapere > Eeeword (plasterers) 223 0 O 
Ashcroft (slater) ...........-cesceeees 3.0 0 
Calvert (bricklayer) .........c0c06 72110 0 
Duckworth (joiner).........c.c.0c00 1,393 0 0 

= (ironmonger ......... 1,011 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Holy Trinity 
parsonage, Blackheath-hill. Mr, Alfred Williams, archi- 
Rei : uantities supplied by Messrs, Landsdown & 

‘0 — 


Scrivener & White ...........s00000» £1,680 0 0 
Stimpson & Co........cccsssees baelpewe 1,663 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ...........sccres 1,637 0 0 
EMI as ccacncnacscancs gscdossucousanecses - 1,617 0 0 
DORRIT reves ovessacedessseonstecdensert a3 00 





For a rectory at Worthing, for the Rev, W. S. Lewis, 
Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 
Smith (accepted) .........ccceeceee £1,285 15 0 


For the re-erection of the Albion Inn, 8t. Peter’s, 
Thanet, for Mr. Cramp. Mr. John R, Collett, archi- 
tect :— 











Barwick ..........0 . £874 0 0 
Smith & Son 796 0 0 
Osborn ..... . 795 0 0 
PMID ilecameicactacun cout «ee 695 0 O 
Harrison (accepted) ..,.......csc0000+ 685 0 0 
POTIRRENS - 5 <Scancaoavehcsc cconpoecanicscevercs 650 0 0 





For works to mansion, No. 135, Piccadilly. Mr, Alexander 
Peebles, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


UN oh search paass'scan cs eossesaosassier ae £5,800 0 0 
OE SEARO GE IPD 5, 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ..............000 5,227 0 0 
SRE 4,980 0 0 

UPI FOOD eins anise; scaesscand 4, 0 0 
Benstead & Sons ............ccccccees 896 0 0 





For erecting temporary premises in Burnes-place, 
Chapel-street, Edgware-road, for Mr. D. B. Johnstone, 
Messrs, Bird & Walters, architects :— 


Tender No. 1. Tender No, 2, 
418 0 


Newman & Mann ... £496 0 0 ...... £& 0 
Henshaw .........00000. 467. OD cuss 406 0 
Ebbs & Son............ eas | an 365 0 0 
Williams & Son...... 464 0 0 ...... 432 0 0 
bg ae a et 399 0 0 
Nightingale............ Be OOD asaese 414 0 0 
IR cians ctotaceaconcys Me R® - sccccs 387 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Albion Tavern, Pimlico, 
Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :— 





Williams & Son 


eoooooso 
eooooocse°o 


PRURPTIEMED 55 scancncsaconscsbasquincees’ 

Newman & Mann..................00cc000 305 
Lo ee ae ee eae 303 
BURRIS ie PAE aciccnsossetusceuesmeiacices 292 





For rebuilding shops, corner of Walbrook and Cannon- 


street, City. r. Wm. Thompson, architect :— 
Bridgeman & Co, ..........c0.ssse000 £6,277 0 0 
AIIIN CEE. ov ccpnioinendsdatceatns 5,950 0 0 
SRM UROL cocnnseaunhvunneshneantaceih 5,632 0 0 
RAPT AE TION... cacevsssevecscasee 6,602 0 0 
MIN cs occcomnevccvewvensses F 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..............000 5,537 0 0 
RET MNO ccc Aosccs se coteasamisis 5,337 0 0 
RONNIE soos anos caccsmaascncurs souks 5,275 0 0 
Newmann & Mann ................68 5,258 0 0 
SERIO bic cisisisecccnsscipeinitesaicos 5,200 0 0 





Alterations and repairs to Windsor Castle Public-house, 
Victoria Park, Bishop’s-road, Messrs. Bird & Walters, 
architects :— 








| Re OE £486 0 0 
Nightingale ... . 450 0 0 
Henshaw ...... 403 0 0 
Williams & Son 397 0 0 
Newman & Mann . 381 0 0 
PETAMRMIAY oiscencaccanvascsaseossacshaes 314 0 0 





For the erection of stables, Maida-vale, for Mr. E. 
Jonas. Mr, H. M. Burton, architect. 


Brown & Robinson ...............000608 £657 0 0 
RE 599 0 0 
ee ee Be 560 0 0 
CELLED RE 546 0 0 
___ Aieeatge APRS O38 Bie os aad 545 0 0 





For erecting a synagogue at Margate. Mr. Ernest 
peamer, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Thomas 
ixon :— 


ce, NT RO PRAY BO Ste £4,865 0 0 
REMIND iss tennsinss als coleiciacsiccccutis A, 00 
SAOIIOOND EE MID. ns nosis rspnetuney sre 4,771 0 0 
_.. Settee Siete cea ; 0 0 
nC aE 4,610 0 0 





For cottage residences at Long Ditton, Surrey. Mr. 
John on, architect, Quantities by Mr. C. H. Goode :— 








For back portion of business premises, Mark et-place 
Reading, for Messrs. Sutton & Sons. Messrs. Wm. & 
J, T. Brown, architects, Quantities supplied :— 

oe ee ee Ee: £3,209 


III se cepsscaeoononyssenmesereents 2,219 
SUID cs caccocsccexseatemiaeaaer 





For a villa at Staplegrove, near Taunton. Mr, J 
Houghton Spencer, architect :— 

OS | Seer er £1,452 16 © 
J” eae elie ase 1,431 0 0 
Macey & Yandell..................... 1; 0 0 

cn, le EEE ai 1, 0 0 
MUEMMEUED sas cscabectachucenuseinsvosssoen 1,347 0 0 
Woolfrey & Hartnell ............... 1,325 0 0 
ee 1,320 0 0 
SS CR NITE 1,285 0 0 

For a school-house in Tangier, Taunton, Mr. J 
Houghton Spencer, architect :— 

INIT wissicsicolsisveiinnenscaciaes £545 0 0 
ONS ES Ea ee 485 0 0 
nlp rae aa ab aang: 466 0 0 
RRS 390 0 0 
2 Ee ee ee 3386 0 0 
ES. 080 
ON SO Raa 375 0 O 
Woolfrey & Hartnell ...............00 0 0 


ooosco 
ooooso 


2,200 
Aitchison & Walker (accepted) 2,176 





For lodge at Corfe, Somerset. Mr, J. Houghton) 


{ 


——_ 


For the erection of County of Gloucester Bank at Ney 
Swindon, Wilts. Mr. W. H. Read, architect :— 


Wiltshire (accepted) ............66 £1,046 18 0 
For a new — at the Brentford Union Workhouso, 
at Isleworth. r. Holmes, architect. Quantities sup. 
plied by Mr. Shrubsole :— . 
He te i sac chen esa sigigdsvaahaseasneamcl £674 0 0 
PRINOOURE EE BOM. 60s icccesesccesececsstens 655 0 0 
SD aks tecenecs ns vcd s Gina octane vas 590 0 0 
0 ES PE TEES 577 0 0 
RNID ci aca ccovseandcassciKnhace 527 0 0 
WN nts ccaussecccaaciccceduehestavedeececanans 519 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to the Somerset 
Fulham-road, for Mrs. Plumb, exclusive of pewtering 
poatites. Mr. W. H. Lamborn, architect :— 

arr 





encbaceusoecsosccccoscsecsovecacecsoees £357 0 0 
Batchelder. 347 0 0 
Bigwood (accepted) ....cssseceeee 320 0 0 





For the erection of a pair of semi-detached houses at 
Bromley, Kent, for Mr. Lucas. Mr. W. Barrett, archi. 
tect. Quantities not supplied :— 





Taylor ...c0rcoes «+ £2,627 0 0 
Chesent ..........04 w. 2,529 0 0 
BOMMNOE acasccaudessicenexsssavesswaestace 2,349 0 0 
Penny (accepted)  ...........ceeeeee 2,345 0 0 





‘ For building the Ship Inn, Tottenham, for Mr, N, 
Filsell. Mr.T. J. Hill, architect :— 


PIO OC GOIN «ccs ascesevesnecesseasias £2,096 0 0 
ROOE AS TAROT cdacsntscaususnssarnnns 1,987 0 0 
NINO acs setacvasuasedesecscetascecsexcee 1,775 0 0 
RERIEIE cas vepsccacccuiesecieseaaancxesess 1,695 0 0 
APIO OILS «5053 sins canhiencssspanmesaane 1,450 0 0 


For houses and shops, as recently advertised. Mr, 
A, Latham, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Dal 5 








£5,385 0 0 

4,980 0 0 

4,800 0 0 

4,737 0 0 

4,560 0 0 

4,500 0 0 

; 4,478 0 0 

Wright, Bros., & Goodchild. 4,395 0 0 
Walkey .........000 4,300 0 0 
DOMEBOR 65 naevescspiesee 4,293 0 0 
Hollidge (accepted) . 4,150 0 0 
VET cen cvcesvcascevvovedecasevevesecess 3,999 0 0 





For the erection of Congregational Chapel in the village 
of Pyecombe, Sussex. Messrs, Goulty & Gibbins, archi- 


tects :— 
Hollands ......ccccccccccccccocsssscevsess £316 0 0 
Patching & SON ....ccccsssceeeseeeenees 290 0 0 
TEOMOEG occ sscecscesgatamrvescsiccssatupnhs 279 0 0 
Hindess (accepted).........seeeerees 265 0 0 





For the erection of the Julius Elliott Memorial Schools, 
in Mount-street, Brighton, Messrs. Goulty & Gibbins, 
architects :— 


Credit 
Old Materials, 

INGGRED CO vescecsesnces £2,280 0 0 ....... _ 
Cheesman & Co. ... 2,04 0 0 ...... £20 0 0 
Patching & Son ... 1,937 0 0 ...... 1600 
Lynn & Sons ......... 1,890 0 0: ccoos 15 0 0 
TLOUAIGR vas scacnccesece Rete DO xcczecs 15 0 0 
THOER VER ..0.00...<00500 ie 0 0 ...;- 25 0 0 
Baker (accepted)... 1,812 0 0 ...... 10 0 0 





For Catholic schools and presbytery, Aldershott. Mr, 
Pownall, architect :— 


Jones & Johns ....... £1,201 
ee: 1,185 
Garland ....ceccocers 





Sharpington & Cole.. 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 


— 
eooosco 
ecoooo 





Refreshment Rooms, Battersea Park.—Messrs. Lathey 
say their tender was for “‘399/.,”” not 2991, as printed. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ars.—J. H. 8.—L.—Figaro.—J. J. J.—L. & Co.—Cfvis Londinensis 
Messrs. L.—T. W. A.—C.,R.—W. W.—W. D.—A. & C. H. —G.B. 5.— 
Cc. c. H—J. F.-S. T.—B. G.—C. H. G.—8. & J.-S. J. 8—L. 8.— 
T. J. H—H. 8—G. &G.—S. 8.—G. 8.—G. L.—H. 8 —E.G.—T. B= 
WwW. C. P.—T. S. B. (we always willingly acknowledge source). — 
R. P. W. (as our correspondent is working gratuitously, he cat, of 
course, draw his own lineas to what he will give and what he will not).— 
J. W. (thanks).—F. F. (the Royal Institute of British Architects offer 
the opportunity of distinguishing themselves to those students who 
conform to the published regulations).—C. & G. (the list we published 
was sent to us officially).—B. F. (shall have attention).—C. G. (next 
week).—Y. & Co. (send the particulars offered).—W. P. T. (next 
week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 


———— 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

tax NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 


| addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder, 


No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications ‘should be addressed to the 








“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
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on and other Building Stones of Best 
ity RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
ited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Quarry Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 

ts for London and Country for the Sale of | of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these 7. be hg emery 7g: and 
Show-rooms, and I street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C. —[Apvr. 7" 





Price 5s. 
ILAPIDATIONS. A Text Book in 
RL Form. With Copious Index. 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, Author of “ Model Houses.” - 
E.&¥F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 








Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


| Awse ON & HAINSWORTH, 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 
PARK WORKS, NEW BOND-STREET, HALIFAX. 
All Letters of Inquiry promptly attended to, and all Orders 
_ ited in best Materials and good Workmanship at reasonable 
ces. 


Designs, Estimates, &c. on application at the above address. 


I ITHOGRAPHED BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
See D a made such arrangements for this special deseription 
at orders to any extent are bn in a given 
time, under a oe personal a —< the a. Bann 


msuring 
description Copied, y or Lithographed.—ROBERT J. COOK & & 
HAMMON D, Draughtsmen, Lithographers, &c. 29, Charing-cross. 


ARION & CO. 22 and 23, SOHO- 
SQUARE. PHOTOGRAPHS of all kinds. May he com 
selected from. Collections arranged, Mounted, Titled, Dortiolied. 

Framed, or Bound into Volumes. 

















Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 

Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates | 45 

and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr. ] 


ALLEN & COMPANY 


(Late TURNER & ALLEN), 
ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 
FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 
Either“Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s, 





H. BARBER, Serverer, 13, Bucking- 


ham-street, Strand, W.C. t ith Messrs. Myers 
and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED 1 is y OFFICES = the above 
poo ress. Quantities and fae rages prepared, and ry kind of 


ev 
istance rendered on moderate and mutual terms. ‘DISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE AOCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 


2 SKETCHES or otherwise, in an artistic and efficient manner. 
Perspectives rapidly and effectively drawn and etched, or tinted. 
TERMS MODERATE—Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, No. 19, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn. 








R. DIXON, 
GRAINER and MARBLER, 


5, HUNTLEY-STREET. 
Tottenham Court-road, London, 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


G F. MORRIS, AUCTIONEER and 
WF. ESTATE AGENT, Leytonstone, has a VACANCY in hls 
Office for an intelligent Youth as an Out-door PUPIL, who'can writea 
good plain hand, and make himself useful.—Estate Offices, Leyton- 
stone, E. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, having 

works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VACANCY 
in his Office for a PUPIL. The district in which the works are 
situated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 
usual opportunities for the acquirement of engineering experience.— 
Address, A. B. 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 


A JUNIOR PARTNER WANTED i in an 














415 





| Qounty SURVEYORSHIPS IN 


IRELAND. 
COUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS (TR ELAND). 

An open COMPETITION for Two COUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS in 
— with a. maximum salary of 400% per annum, will be held in 
Dublin in JUNE and JULY next. 

The Examination wilt extend over the four or five days commen 
with June 18th, and the five days commencing with July 2nd, am 
will be in the following branches of knowledge :— 

Maximum 
PART L of Marks. 
sap ag A ge Geometry, Trigonometry, Al- 

gebra, Differential Integral Calculus, and Geome- 100 
Mechanical agen Gey Se Statics and ——_ 

Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Hatt 100 

regarded as a Source of Power ..........sseceseeeeeees 
Experimental Science—including Inorganic Chemistry, 100 

, Electricity, and Magnetism 


See eee ee eeeeeeeeeees 


i ae noite Sey ge 

‘o Candidate will e e o does not s -@ sane proficienay 

under one at least of the heads included in Part I. Shee 
PART If, = 


Strength and other Properties of pau a and the Calcu- 

lation of Strains - ae 
(8) Hataehnce a si 

. e Enginee inc! ‘arbour, Dock, 
icoeetlanantion Works wevcosesecanaccaceecescecs » Bea, 140 
yraulic eering —ineluding Water Su ° 

Sewage, and Irrigation cata pee dacconcecene many. 5 140 
(D.) County Works —including Architecture, ‘Roads, 

Drainage, and River Works ....cessesseees eeeceeeeeee 18 





*,* Each of the groups lettered A. B. C. D. to include ey Esti- 
mates, Specifications, and the Mechanical Contrivances.cennected with 
it; and didates will berequired to show that they have been engaged. 
in ‘the practice of their profession on adequate works for'a sufficient time, 
or have had in some other way satisfactory opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with | the practice of their profession, in some one of the 

us i 


Limits of age, 26 ~ 40. 

Persons wishing to compete for these appointments must, before 
JUNE ‘tith, =a written application on a form which may be pro- 
cured from the Secretary, — Service Commission, London, 8. W. 

Such inquiries as may be necessary will be made by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, with regard to the age of candidates, and also 
as to their health and character. 

Dublin Castle, 14th May, 1872. 


O SURVEYORS.—The Borough Surveyor 

for the district of Barrow-in-Furness REQUIRES the [services 

= an ASSISTANT to aid him in carrying out a large scale survey and 
lan of the town of Barrow. It is requested rAd none will apply who 








fone not had ample experience in town surveying.—Applications, 
stating salary required, will be received until the 27th instant, by the 
Borough Surveyor. 


OROUGH of BARNSLEY.—SUR- 


VEYOR WANTED.—The Council having determined that the 
Borough Surveyor shall in future not be allowed to undertake private 
practice, are desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS from persons duly 
Tualified to act as BOROUGH SURVEYOR. The person appointed 
will have to devote the whole of his time to the duties of the office, 
and will not be allowed to practise in his profession either privately 
or in partnership. The salary bey be 2507. p anaum, with an office 
coals, gas, and proper tsand materials provided. 
All Soalsedinne co Tentimncadals must be sent not later than 
FOUR o'clock on MONDAY, the 27th day of MAY instant, to the 
Town Clerk, of whom any intormation connected with the duties of 
the office may be obtained.—By order, 
WM, H. PEACOCK, Town Clerk. 
Barnsley, 4th May, 1872. 


TO GRAINERS. 
GOOD WORKMAN WANTED.— 
£A., State terms to J. BENNINGTON, Grainer, #2, Victoriaoad, 














old-established BUILDER'S BUSINESS. A ti 
good Carpenter and Penman, would be preferred. —Apply, - letter, 
addressed, H, care of E. Locke, esq. Sambrook-court, Basinghall- 
street, City. 


RAUGHTSMAN WANTED, one who 

hasa knowledge of French and German sueteneed. State age, 

pmo and reference to CLARK &CO. Shutter Works, Rathboue- 
Pp 


ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, well u 


in Constrastion, —Apply at once to Messrs. HEN ‘RY PONTI- 
FEX & SONS, . Albion Works, York-road, King’s-cross. 














OR SALE, 15 Vols. of the “ BUILDER,” 
Bound, from 1844 to er gg ed for them to be sent to A. ¥. 
care of Mr. Beal, 5, East-street, Brighto: 


FoR ILLUMIN ATORS, CHURCH 
DECORATORS, 
ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and 
Medieval, from the Eighth Century. By F. DELAMOTTE. Seventh 
Edition, > platen printed in colours, oblong royal 8vo. cloth, 4s, 





the same Author, 
MEDIMVAL ALPHABETS and INITIALS. Thira 
Edition, 4 plates, printed in gold and colours, small 4to. cloth, 6s. 


E AMPLES of MODERN ALPHABETS, Plain and 
Omamental. Fourth —, 48 plates, printed in colours, oblong 
es 8vo. cloth, 4s. (postage 

A PRIMER of the “ART of ILLUMINATION ; with 
aligns ta ee printed in gold and colours, small dto. cloth, 

THE EMBROIDERER’S BOOK of DESIGN: con- 
taining Initials, Cyphers, paar Borders, Emblems, Ecclesias- 
tical Devices, Monograms, Alp’ habets (Medisval and Original), National 
Enblems, &e. Tn colours, oblong royal 4to. boards, 2s. 6d. (postage, 3d.) 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING, — 


Builders and des’ a really good can have a 
aaa MODELS for BUILDER'S OOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
be one Was awarded the prize offered in “The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 

ch has been adopted by man: Mtg firms. Also a Modified 
We aw. by y Ringie Entry, suitable for small builders.—Address, 
St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 








[HE SEWAGE QUESTION : Treatises by 


Mr. BAILEY DENTON, C. 


I. Sanitary Works. . price 1s, 
oS Ea eat to. rn 
Appendix, price ae on, with 


E. &F. = SFON. S, Charing se 


‘A ToHLey & “CO.s 's TIMBER MER- 
iat CHANT'S GUIDE, for the use of Building Surveyors, Con- 
wg Builders, &c. con’ useful re Marks of Wood, 
— y on the St h and Growth Timber. By W. 
Pane oeOn. Cloth, 58, By post, 5s. 3d. 
ers, R. A, SPRIGG(ATCHLEY &CO.), a Great Russell- 
——__ Street, Bedford-square, Londo: 


STRIKES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 
0 Now ready, cloth, price 1s. post free, 1s. 14d. 
OCIAL' ECON OMY. 

yJ.E => a M.A. Tooke Professor of 
no! i & 

“A very admirable treatise" Rdwoational Times. 

exists, work furnishes information about which much ignorance 
Tn admirable book, which we heartily commend. "—Scho- 


Regis 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-bill, London B.C. 











snd i references, to G. F. B, Post-office, Llandudno_ 





ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, accus- 


tomed to the general ironwork of a imenthebastng iron- 
1 to 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT by a good 


CARPENTER and JOINER. Can do staircase work. Would 
work by the day or piece. Wages moderate. Town or country.— 


Address, No. 667, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, to go 
Abroad, by a young Architectural Draughtsman, of six years’ 
First-class references, — Address, A. 149, 





practical wy 3 
Seemgten road, 8. W. 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in either 
of the above offices. Has had three years’ egeviemee in an 
architect's office. 17.—Address, B. T. care of Mr. Samson, 
No. 214, Roman-road, Old Ford. 





monger, with knowledge ‘a Medieval and other styles, as adapt 
ding purposes.—Apply to R. E. & Cc. MAR- 


church and house buil 
SHALLS, Cheltenham. 
ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 
with a fair knowledge of perspective, colour, and detail.— 
—_. hy a particulars, DAVID OLDFIELD, 7, Westminster 
ambers, 8. 


ANTED, for a large Survey, in a hilly 
county, a quick and accurate SURVEYOR. Must be a neat 
draughtsman and printer.—Apply, with references and copies of testi- 
monials, stating age, ex) ce, and salary requ or price per 
acre, including chainmen, to P. & 8. Office of * The Builder. 


ANTED, an OFFICE CLERK. Must 

have a thorough knowledge of estimating and bookkeepin; 

(particularly prime cost and jobbing accounts), with a knowledge o} 
drawing and measuring up preferred. Time, same as mechanics. 

Apply first by letter, to S. W. ARIES, Atlas Building Works, Putney. 


ANTED, a YOUTH, in a Decorator’s 
and Builder’s Office.—Apply, in own handwriting, No. 643, 
Office of ‘The Builder.” 
ANTED, at TUNBRIDGE WELLS, an 
APPRENTICE, to learn the CARPENTER’S and JOINER’S 
— particulars, apply to Mr. ADIE, Auctioneer, Tunbridge 
ANTED, a FIGURE-PAINTER for 
STAINED @LASS. —Apply to T. W. CAMM, High-street, 
Smethwick, near Birmingham. 
ANTED, a FOREMAN, for a JOB a 


short diatance from London, a Bricklayer panna, chpely. | 2 


























TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 
GENERAL ASSISTANT. A good draughtsman and land 
surveyor. Ten years in one situation. Salary moderate.—Address, 
C. 41, Hill-street, Peckham, 8. E. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTBED, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP 

or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, by a practical Carpenter and 

Joiner, in all its branches. Can prepare plans, elevations, sections, 

and detail drawings, conservatories, shop- fronts, &c. Town or 

country. Good references. —Address, A. B. 40, Devonshire-street, Bed 
Lion-square, W.C. 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


W ANTED, a permanent EN (GAGEMENT 
as DRAUGHTS AN. Has been engaged for the past —- 
years on plans, &c. or large public gas, water, and drainage wor! 
and previously two years with an it ef 
Address, C. E. 24, Stockb: Saoptionan Sanita, Renton wee 








ANTED, an immediate RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT pats an yor geome DRAUGHTSMAN and DE- 
SIGNER, whose thorough and varied experience suits him to all 
clusses and styles of archi’ assistance.—Address, ALPHA, 
Post-office, Barnstaple. 


TO BUILDERS WITH MACHINERY. 


ANTED, as SHOP FOREMAN, an 
ENGAGEMENT, or MANAGER'S FOREMAN, on a Gen- 
tleman’s estate, by a —y oo (non-society) po ae 3. 
pore pee pe poe ay 1 2s. with a 


joiner’s, and machinery ‘in connexion. 
= at the end of a month for a permanency.—Address, BETA, 16, 
d K 








stating wages required, with reference from ploy 
No. 622, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 
PAINTERS and DECORATORS. He must be well acquainted 

with all their branches, energetic, capable of 
of sober, punctual, and regular habits, and 
abilities in the trade.— rig my in writing, stating character, qualifica- 





street, 








ND SURVEY 
ANTED. by a CLASSIC. DESIGNER 


AUGHTSMAN, an INDOOR BERTH (in 
and & gov DR - 


— in Kent or Surrey. 
salary. Twenty years’ “London p Femmes — Address, G. L. 4, 


Hamilton-street, Camden-town, N. W. 








tions, and wages, to Messrs. GREATOREX & CO. Build 
Decorators, (Offices) 11, Stanhope-terrace, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 


ANTED, for a Constancy, in a J obbing 
Shop, in "town, a thoroughly good i pee ng mt CH 
HAND (Plumber, Painter, and Glazier). None need apply but can 
take the lead a mix colours to any shade. No objection to a country- 
man. Fair w Good references required.—Apply, by letter, A. B. 
at Mr. ition 19, Upper Tachbrook-street, Pimlico, London. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, immediately, a thoroughly 
competent MANAGING ASSISTANT, accustomed to 
various one of Church, Street, and Villa Architecture, to Bde. 
specifications and detail drawings, and meacuring up work. Must also 
bea surveyor and leveller.—Apply, coy terms, age, experience, 








ANTED, by a first-class HOUSE and 

DECORATIVE PAINTER, also Writer, Grainer, and Gilder, 

a Constant — —Address, E. P. L. Post-office, Lamb's Con« 
duit-street, W.C. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as JOINER. Aceustomed to good bench work.—~ 
Address, A. ~ Z. Mr. Denne, Sussex-road, Brixton. 
0 ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 


t "ENGAGEMENT, as a JUNIOR. Four yeas’ 
Address, ¥. 








experience. Excellent references,—. Z eare of Mr. Shaw, 
Stationer. 256, Oxford-street. 
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ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
GRAINER, MARBLER, and PAPERHANGER.—Address, 
E. J. 7, Lilford-street, Lilford-road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 

FOREMAN, aged 35. Town or country. Good references,— 
Address, J. W. D. 1, North Cottages, Cottage-grove, Stockwell. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 


rienced PLUMBER and GASFITTER.—Address, W. B. 10, 
Adam-street, Harper-street, New Kent-road, London. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by a Gentleman, an ENGAGE- 
MENT as IMPROVER in a good Office. Salary, 27. 10s. a 
a. Good references.—Address, H. 17, Portland-gardens, Notting- 
ill, W. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by a good ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN, whose appointment terminates Saturday, 
the 25th inst. a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly understands the 





RE QUIRED, by a First-class Practica] 
CLERK of WORKS, a fresh ENGAGEMENT. With the 
highest of testimonials.—Address, B. W. Messrs. Nash & Spratt, 139 
Clapham-road, 8. W. 4 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
UANTITY-TAKER and MEASURER of 
twenty years’ practical experience, offers TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE upon terms as may be Uupon.— Address 
SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton-street, Brixton-road, 8. W. ' 











routine of office work, and is willing to make himself g lly use- 
ul. —Add: Z. Z. 128, City-road, E.C. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 

&c. or good THREE-BRANCH HAND. Town or country. 

Five years’ good reference.—Address, R. T. Post-office, York-road, 
King's-cross, London. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as SHOP 

FOREMAN, or to Take Charge ofa Job. Twelve years’ experi- 
ence. Good references from last employer.—Address, G. M. R. 18, 
Lambeth-square, Lambeth, 8.E. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as SMITH, 
GASFITTER, and BELLHANGER. Used to hot-water 
work.—Address, C. B. 50, Mare-street, Hackney. ' 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 

PLUMBER, PAINTER, and LEAD LIGHT GLAZIER. Is 
well experienced in all kinds of work in the trade. Good references 
given.—Address, J. W. 241, Edgware-road, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as THREE- 

BRANCH HAND. Plumber, Painter, and Glazier, and can 

make himself generally useful.—Address, H. H, 111, Euston-street, 
Euston-square, N.W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CLERK of WORKS, Well up in Gothic work. Joiner by 

trade. Four years in last situation. Age 35.—Address, A. B. 56, 
Harrington-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in 


Town or country. Can prepare plans, specifications, esti- 
mates, measure, and superintend works. ood land surveyor, 
Aged 32.—Address, 638, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN. Just 

finished a large job. Joiner by trade. Aged 39. Good references.— 
Address, G. W. 180, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS on an Estate. 
Has just finished a large job. Is a good draughtsman, quantity taker, 
&c. Good reference. A moderate salary if permanent,—Address, 
A. B. 10, Albert-street, Watford, 





























TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Aged 34. Carpenter and Joiner 
by trade. Town or country. Good reference and testimonials,— 
Address, 8. M. 9, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, 8.E. 
O BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


T . 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
CLERK, in the above Office. Good book-keeper, prime cost, 
and general office duties. Aged 27. Good testimonials.—Address, 
Y. 4, Alfred-terrace, Britannia-road, Fulham, 8.W., 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of PAINTERS (in Town or country). Has a 
thorough knowledge of his business. Four years in his last situation. 
Sober, willing, and obliging man. First-class testimonials and refer- 
ences from former employers.—Address, J. COX, Post-office, New- 
cross, 











TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly practical CLERK of WORKS, or as Builder's 
Foreman. First-class references and testimonials. Over twenty 
ears’ experience in all branches of the trade. Aged 40.— Address, 
. G. D. 81, Salisbury-street, Marylebone, N. W, 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 
constant SITUATION or JOB. Willing to fill up time at 

other branches if required.—Address, C. E. DEAN, 10, Wiseton-road 
near Tooting. : 


ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 


SITUATION, ona Job or constancy. Town or country. 

No! objection to go abroad. Ref if ired.— i 

Oui Cb Tee ee erence required.—Address, 584, 
TO PLUMBERS, &c. 

ANTED, by a good practicil PLUM- 


BER, a SITUATION, in a Jobbing Shop. Satisfactory re- 
ferences.—Address, A. B. Mr. Hills; Stationer, 306, Gray's seen 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, ie 


* CONSTANCY. Does not mind filling up his time in painting 
W. F. 55, 

















- gesine Town or country.—Address, , King-street, 
ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 


SITUATION or JOB. Well up in all branches of the trade. 
Town or country. Good references.—A: : 
tty Bl nn rg ences.—Address, J. L. No. 2, Homer. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 

SITUATION. Thoroughly understands either Old or New 

Work. Town or country.—Address, PLUMBER, 16, Bosworth-road, 
Upper Westbourne-park, Kensal New Town. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, by an energetic and competent 
CLERK, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in Town or country. Can 

a po ne. gee and ary one up and superin- 
works, an oroughly uain' with accounts, ed 30.— 
Address, 515, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. " “ 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19, an 
ENGAGEMENT, as ASSISTANT. Five years’ experience.— 
—- _' WOODING, House Agent and Valuer, 397, Bethnal 
n-road, 


TO BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS. 


ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, of 

long experience, a SITUATION as FOREMAN. Is thoroughly 

yoga “— Jaf ne tng bricks and clamp-stocks, and 
cy wor! reference. — Y. Z, 32, Treverton-st: 

Ladbrook Grove-road, Notting-hilL mheniiaees 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, a 


permanent SITUATION as PAPERHANGER and DECO- 




















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ \ 7 ANTED, by a young Gentleman, who has 

served his articles in the country, a SITUATION as JUNIOR, 
in the Office of a London architect. Salary not so much an object.— 
Address, 628, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER in the PLUMBING, PAINTING, &c.— 
Address, P. P. 42, Little George-street, Hampstead-road. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER. Willing to fill up his time in paint- 

ing and glazing. Has a thorough knowledge of the business.—Address, 

J. H. care of Mr. Rippin, 16, Manning-street, Edgware-road, London, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 
SITUATION, as WHITESMITH, BELLHANGER, GAS- 

FITTER, and general JOBBING HAND. — Address, C. ISARD, 

London-road, Redhill, Surrey. 

TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as GENERAL ASSISTANT and CASHIER on a 
large job. Town orcountry. Good references. Salary moderate. — 
Address, 604, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as an IMPROVER iu the PLUMBING and GLAZING. 
Has had five years at the trade. Cando lead glazing. Good references, 
Apply, stating wages, &c. to T. TEMPLEMAN, Old Town, Chard, 
Somerset. 




















TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, an 

ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has had seven 
years’ experience in colouring and getting out elevations, plans, sec- 
tions, details, &c. in a large building, under clerk of works; has also 
a practical knowledge of joinery. Can give good reference.—Address, 
F. NEWTH, Pinkney, Malmesbury, Wilts. 


ANTED, by an experienced Builder’s 





UARRY OWNERS. — A_ Gentleman, 
having a connexion amongst builders, is open to an ENGAGER. 
MENT as TRAVELLER, or to MANAGE a STONE QUARRY, 

—_ R. 8. care of Mr. Barber, Albert-road, Aston Park, Bir. 

mingham. 





es 


UANTITIES, MEASURING, and 
ESTIMATING.—A Surveyor of great experience in Measuring, 
Estimating, and Quantities, will be glad to give TEMPORARY 

ASSISTANCE, Has had great practical experience in taking and 

arranging extras and omissions. Would undertake the books ang 

accounts of a builder.— Address, SURVEYOR, 116, Camden-road, NW, 


‘OME or ABROAD.-——A BUILDERS 


FOREMAN requires a‘RE-ENGAGEMENT on a JOB, orag 
CLERK of WORKS. Carpenter by trade. Well up in measuring, 
quantities, &c.—Address, 8. B. Mr. Hine’s, Rose Cottage, Bellamy. 
street, Balham, S.W. 


A SURVEYOR, formerly of London, now 

and for some time past taking part in the direction of an ex. 
tensive building work, on a nobleman’s estate in the country, where 
he has been engaged in the interests of both sides, seeks change, and 
wishes to receive an offer of EMPLOYMENT elsewhere, upon reason. 
able terms of pay.—Address, No. 663, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 














A FIRST-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURIST, experienced in engineer. 
ing works, accustomed to abstracting and billing, quantities, and 
measured work, good ornamental and plain writer, requires a perma- 
nent ENGAGEMENT. Country preferred. Excellent testimonials 
from former employers. Aged 28. Salary, 24 guineas per week,— 
Address, X. L. C. R. Post-office, Store-street, London, W.C. 


FIRST-CLASS ASSISTANT, well 
versed in Gothic and Classic design, detail and working draw- 
ings, perspective, &c. desires an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, ARCHI- 
TECT, Delany’s Library, 353, Fulham-road, 8.W. 

TO ARCHITECTS. 


A FIRST-CLASS ASSISTANT, con- 

pleting an engagement at the end of this week, is desirous of 
obtaining a RE-ENGAGEMENT immediately. Well up in working 
drawings, details, perspective, and competition drawings.—Address, 
No. 658, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 











Clerk, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in ts, office 
rovtine, brickmaking, neat draughtsman, &c. Town or country. 
Five years in last situation. Good references.—Address, J. W. 8S. 12, 
Derwent-road, South Penge Park, Surrey. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by an experienced ASSIST- 

ANT, an immediate ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare and 
finish drawings from rough sketches, Italian style, and make out 
details. Has some knowledge of Gothic, and can make perspective 
drawings, Salary moderate.—Address, J. M. C. Mrs. Hayes, 3, Lron- 
monger-street, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


TO PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
Scotchman, at present residing in Dublin, a SITUATION as 
MANAGER or FOREMAN in the above business. Thoroughly prac- 
tical in all branches of the business. Aged 38 years, First-class 
references from London and Scotch houses.—-Addrese, M. J. 15, Mount 
Pleasant-terrace, Mount Pleasant-avenue, Rathmines, Dublin. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 

Man, MASON by trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 
FOREMAN or take entire Charge of a Job. Well up in setting out 
work and management of men. _ First-class references.—Address, 
A. Z. 39, Auckland-street, Vauxhall. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


EMPORARY EMPLOYMENT 

WANTED, by a first - class QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 
Measurer, and Draughtsman. Well up in estimating and builders’ 
accounts. Twenty years’ reference.—Address, R. A. 94, Langford-road, 
Haverstock-hill, N. W. 

















TO BUILDERS. 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE. —A most 
efficient MEASURER, ESTIMATOR, ACCOUNTANT, and 
STOCK TAKER, upwards of twenty years’ practical experience, offers 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE on reasonable terms. Pla.s and specifi- 
cations prepared, surveys made. — Address, 577, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
Y | ‘YHE Advertiser, aged 17, seeks a RE- 
| ENGAGEMENT, in an office of the above, where he would have 
an opportunity of improving himself in the general duties. Would be 
glad to _ himself useful.—Address, F. M. 7, Argyle-street, King’s- 
cross, N. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
HE Advertiser, who has had nine years’ 


experience in building and surveying, desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT as ESTIMATOR and MEASURER. Would not object to take 
charge of the book-keeping, with which he is thoroughly acquainted. 
Salary required 50s. per week.—Address, A. B. 11, Ashburnham- 
terrace, Chelsea, 8.W. 
me TO CONTRACTORS’ SURVEYORSJAND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser wishes to have a few 

_ EVENING LESSONS (two hours each, twice a week) in Taking 

out Quantities.—Address, with terms, to C. care of Mr. Blake, 
Stationer, 141, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
AND OTHERS. 


oO 
Tes Advertiser (who has been eleven years 
in an Architect's office) seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Accus- 
tomed to manage household property, and versed in the routine of an 
Architect's office. Neat draughtsman and tracer. Terms moderate. 
Address, A. BAYLEY, 8, Sidmouth-street, Regent-square, W.C. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &c. 

HE Friends of a Youth, who has been two 
years at the trade, are desirous of placing him in a good shop 
asan IMPROVER.—Address, Z, 16,Stanley-buildings, Old St. Pancras- 

road, 


TAIRS.—A first-class STAIRCASE 
HAND is in WANT of a JOB, either by Day or Piecework, or 
as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Labour only. Town orcountry. 
Address, W. B. 1, Ingestre-place, Broad-street, W. 


PLAS TEEING WANTED by CON- 


TRACT. In tewn or country. Labour only.—Address, J. 8. 
Post-office, Clapham-common, 8.W. 


PLUMBING WANTED by a practical and 


experienced Man. References from Government Engineers 
can be supplied.—Address, Y. 33, Gough-street, Gray's Inn-road. 























RATOR. Willing to fillup time in painting. Country not objected 
to.—Address, T. J. 18, Coramby-street, Regent-street, W. a 


TO ESTATE AGENTS, LANDLORDS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a constant SITUATION, by an 


energetic sober Man, as CARPENTER and JOINER. Age 38. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

Ay) 
OW OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT, an 
efficient ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, with great experience 
both in town and country. A neat and rapid draughtsman. Well up 
in general office practice, and good colourist and perspective draughts- 


FIRST-RATE QUANTITY CLERK 
and fair DRAUGHTSMAN wishes temporary EMPLOYMENT. 
Terms 9d. an hour for Drawing. Good references.—Address, B, A. H. 
No. 65, King William-street, City. 


FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN 


undertakes WORK at his own Rooms, on Moderate Terms. 
N.B. Perspectives and Competition Drawings effectively and artisti- 
cally coloured.— Address, 593, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


A* ESTIMATING, MEASURING, or 








GENERAL CLERK, who has had much experience in 
arranging complicated and neglected accounts, desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Temporary or partial not objected to. Joiner by trade.— 
Address, LESLIE, 39, Shepperton-street, Islington. 


A Nexperienced Builder and Surveyor wishes 








for EMPLOYMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of 
WORKS in London, or elsewhere.--Apply to J. 8. care of Messrs, 
Bridges, Santell, Heywood, & Co. Solicitors, 23, Red Lion-square. 





DERS. 


TO BUIL 
N OUT-DOOR FOREMAN (Joiner) of 


considerable practice, in carrying out buildings, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT for a JOB, or to manage a small shop and buildings. 
Good references.—Address, C. W. 2%, Ann-street, Waterloo-road, Lam- 
beth, 8.E. 





TO BUILDERS, &e. i 
FOREMAN, experienced in the general 
management of buildings, WANTS an ENGAGEMENT or 
CHARGE of a JOB.—Address, W. W. 5, Addington Crescent, York- 
oad, Lambeth, S.E. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, as 
CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL’FOREMAN. Good refer- 
ences.— Address, B. A. 16, York-street, Covent Garden. 

GRAINING AND WRITING. 
FIRST-CLASS GRAINER and 
WRITER is open to a JOB.—Address, B. YOUNG, 186, 
Vauxhall-bridge-road, Pimlico. 


a] 

UILDER’S ASSISTANT. — Temporary 
ASSISTANCE can be given by the Advertiser, who is well up 
in MEASURING, ESTIMATING, &c. and has a thorough knowledge 
of out-door work.—-Address, A. B. Post-office, Ball’s Pond-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
LERK or TIMEKEEPER.—WANTED, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya young Manas above. Has been im 
the Office two years and a half. Good bookkeeper. Excellent refer- 
ences. Age 19.—Address, J. W. at Wilkin’s, Stationer, 5, Omega- 
place, Blandford-square, N. W. 

















AUCTIONS— sce also page xvi. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS.—The Corn Exchange premises, 
Leighton Buzzard, with its magnificent and spacious hall and 
assembly-room, committee-room, ante-rooms, and necessary appell- 
dages; the Wine Merchant's Offices, forming most valuable fron- 
tages to the Corn Market, with its convenient and extensive cellars;. 
the PUBLIC-HOUSE LICENCE ; and other useful rights and privi- 
leges, will be SOLD by AUCTION, b; 


R. GOTTO, at the HALL of the CORN 


EXCHANGE, Leighton Buzzard, on TUESDAY, JUNE 25th, 
1872, at THREE for FOUR o'clock. The building is well adapted for 
balls, concerts, public meetings, dinners, and gatherings of like nature 
and for such purposes, in addition to its revenue as a Corn Exchange 
The annual rent has reached 4187, 12s. and under energetic manage 
ment is capable of considerable increase. It is also capable of beillg 
converted for manufacturing purposes.—Conditions will be produced 
at the Sale, and particulars obtained of Messrs. WILLIS, Solicitors, 
Leighton Buzzard; Messrs. BECK & GREEN, Solicitors, Northamp- 
ton ; and of Mr. GOTTO, Land and Estate Agent, The Cross, Leightot 
Buzzard. 








—— 
RED-HILL, SURREY.—Important Property and Building Land 
contiguous to the Station. 


R. JOHN LEES is instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, at the MARKET HALL, Red-hill, on WED- 

NESDAY, 5th JUNE, at TWELVE o'clock, in three lots, an exten 
sive BUILDING ESTATE, with cottage thereon, having an am 
frontage to the Brighton road, near to the Market-hall, admira y 
adapted as a site for trade or other premises ; also four houses, 
with large gardens, situated in Warwick-road, and abutting 
on the building land aforesaid, let at rents producing 73/. a-yeat* 
a corner house, with shop and eight cottages, in South-street, 
let at rentals amounting to 136. 10s. per annum. The property 
held for long, unexpired terms, at nominal ground-rents, and offers 
an eligible opportunity for investment.—Particulars may be obtai 94, 
of Messrs. HEAD & SON, Solicitors, East Grinstead, Sussex, and ben | 
Cannon-street, London ; of A. R. STENNING, Esq. Architect 
Surveyor, 157, Fenchurch-street ; and of Mr, JOHN LEES, 








Well up in all branches of the building trade. Terms moderate. 
Good references.—Address,"A, B, 1, Alexander-street, Tottenham, N. 


man. References, Salary moderate.—Address, 583, Office of ‘The 
Builder.” 





tioneer and Estate Agent, Reigate, Surrey. 4 








